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Hotes, 


THE HALBERTS. 

Ix 1625 Gervase Markham wrote that 
“halberds doe properly belong unto the 
serjeants of companies” (‘Souldiers’ Acci- 
dence,’ p. 4). They were for a very long period 
the weapon carried by sergeants in our 
military forces, and as emblems of authority 
they are still to be seen among us in some 
civic ceremonies. The ‘Gentleman’s Diction- 
ary,’ 1705, says :— 

“ Halbard is the arms carry’d by the serjeants of 
foot and dragoons ; the head of the halbard ought 
to be a foot or 15 inches long; one end ought to 
be hollow to receive the staff, but the other broad, 
ribb’d in the middle, edg’d on both sides, and draw- 
ing to a point, like the point of a two-edged sword. 
On one side of the head is likewise fixed a piece in 
form of a half-moon or star, and on the other a broad 
point of four inches long, crooked a little, which is 
very commodious for drawing fascines, gabions, or 
whatever obstacle happen inthe way. The staff of the 
halbard is about five foot long, and an inch and half 
diameter, made of ash or other hard wood. Halbards 
are very useful in determining the ground betwixt 
the ranks, and for dressing the ranks and files of a 
battalion, and likewise for chastising the soldiers.” 


Early in Charles IL.’s reign sergeants were 
empowered to strike with their halberts in 
correction of private soldiers’ faults (‘ Pallas 
Armata,’ 1671, p. 349), and frequent allusions 


to sergeants striking soldiers are to be found 
in military narratives down toa comparatively 
recent date, Howell, for example, in his inter- 
esting little book ‘ Journal of a Soldier of the 
7ist Regiment,’ telling us that soon after his 
enlistment in 1806 he was “ often beat by the 
sergeant.” 

But the speciai use of halberts which has 
become historical consisted in placing three 
of them upright and triangularly, so as to 
form a whipping-post, while a fourth was 
fastened horizontally across two of them, 
about the height of a man’s chest, to keep 
the culprit outside, and for him to lean upon. 
Sometimes a fifth was fastened horizontally 
behind his knees, but this was not usual ; he 
was generally strapped or tied about the 
thighs. In the case of the old “ whipping- 
stock” (Randle Holme, III. vii. 311), a 
culprit’s hands were made fast in the irons 
which were fixed to the post, but a mili- 
tary delinquent’s arms having been raised 
his thumbs were tied to the halberts. 

Thus it came about that the figurative use 
of the word Aalsert in an honourable sense— 
“Corporals hoping to get the vacant halberts,” 
meaning promotion to the rank of sergeant— 
was eclipsed by such phrases as ‘* brought to 
the halberts,” “tied to the halberts,” “bare 
his back at the halberts,” “striping at the 
halberts,” “ died at the halberts.” 

The term “ tlogging ” did not come into use 
until well on in the eighteenth century, the 
old word for this kind of punishment having 
been “ whipping” or “scourging,” which was 
inflicted with rods, or switches tied in a 
bunch; and Sir James Turner says that 
“when regimental hangmen are wanting, 
scourging must be converted into the gat- 
loupe.” So early, however, as in the year 
1670 the drummers—or “drum-beaters,” as 
they were then often called—had been looked 
to for assistance in the infliction of punish- 
ments, and by 1685 it had become part of 
their duties. There is no satisfactory ex- 
planation of their having been selected for 
this degradation, to act the part of hangmen 
or executioners, and their youth should have 
been against it. Even after this employment 
of drummers had become general it remained 
customary in some corps, and at some stations, 
for the soldiers of the regiment or garrison to 
file past a culprit at the halberts, each soldier 
giving him a stroke ; but this, like the “ gat- 
loupe,” was to make all soldiers act as exe- 
cutioners. Behind the officiating drummer 
stood the drum-major with his rattan, ready 
to strike the drummer if the lashes were not 
administered with sufficient severity; and 
behind the drum-major stood the adjutant 
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with his cane, ready to strike him if he did 
not keep the drummer up to the mark. In 
the little book of satirical ‘ Advice to Officers,’ 
1782, we read that it was customary, in the 
slang of the drummers, to call a culprit who 
cried out when under punishment at the 
halberts a nightingale. 

The old whipping and scourging were mild 
when ooupael with the excess to which 
flogging was carried. At some stations a court- 
martial sat every day, the triangles were the 
accompaniment of ae parade, the lash was 
inflicted at least three days out of every week, 
and sometimes two triangles were in use at 
the same time in the same square. Even so 
recently as during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were court-martial 
sentences of 1,500 lashes. 

Flogging at the halberts was inflicted by 
means of a cat-o’-nine-tails, which consisted 
of nine cords, each being about a foot and a 
half long, and often with nine knots on it. 
The handle was generally a piece of wood 
like a short drumstick. The cat was not 
originally a military instrument of punish- 
ment, but was borrowed from the navy. 

Perhaps the most notorious case of deouing 
in the army was that of Sergeant Armstrong, 
which took place, by order of Col. Wall, in 
1782. Eight hundred lashes were inflicted 
by negroes, incited to severity by Wall him- 
self, who seems to have been drunk—* Cut 
him to the heart! Cut his liver out!” 
Wall was convicted of murder and suffered 
death. But the case has been already alluded 
to in ‘N. & (3" S. viii. 438 ; 9% ii. 129) 
and a concise account of Wall’s character an 
career, well worth reading, is to be found in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

It seems strange that military officers, 
among whom for so long a period excessive 
drinking was a common practice, should all 
the while have sentenced private soldiers to 
be flogged for the same habit. “Oh, Colonel, 
take me down! Ye ken I’m just a puir 
drunken bodie like yersel’,” was a successful 
appeal on one occasion. It is remarkabl 
too, that many advocates of the lash admitt 
that it failed to prevent serious crime. Cuth- 
bertson, for example, while recommending 
fifty lashes at the drum-head for any un- 
steadiness on —— says that nothing is 
more frequent than men deserting again when 
scarcely recovered from a severe whipping 
inflicted for desertion (‘ System,’ 1768, p. 174). 

Similar testimony is given by many writers. 
Donaldson mentions that two men in his 
regiment, who between them had already re- 
ceived upwards of two thousand lashes, one 
man for desertion, the other for drunkenness, 


continued to commit these offences as before 
(‘Eventful Life,’ p. 146). 

Sir Walter Scott has described in ‘ The 
Highland Widow’ the horror and disgust 
with which this English punishment was wit- 
nessed in the northern part of the kingdom 
soon after 1745; but Dr. Henry Marshall tells 
us that when English troops took possession 
of the island of Ceylon in 1796 the Dutch 
ladies in Colombo used to ask the officers to 
let them know when any of the men were to 
be flogged, that they might be spectators. 

W. S. 


A POEM ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON. 
(See 9 S. v. 339.) 


THE poem conjecturally attributed to Mil- 
ton attracted my attention about the time of 
Mr. H. Morley’s discovery of it, July, 1868, 
and I made a copy of it, which, as Mr. Hatt 
seems to have seen an abridgment only, I ma 
perhaps be permitted to give here in full, 
provided it has not appeared before in 
‘N. & 

AN EPITAPH. 


I. 
He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this hermitage of clay 
Has left some reliques in this urn 
As a pledge of his return. 


Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The loss of this their paramour, 
With whom he sported, ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 
And now Apollo leaves his lays 
And puts on cypress for his bays. 
The sacred Sisters tune their quills 
Only to the blubbering rills, 
And, while his doom they think upon, 
Make their own tears their Helicon, 
Leaving the two-topt Mount divine 
To turn votaries to his shrine. 


Ill. 
Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men, 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 
Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously ; 
For so this little wanton elf 
Most gloriously enshrined itself, 
A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchre. 


IV. 
In this little bed my dust 
Incurtained round I here intrust, 
While my more pure and nobler part 
Lies entombed in every heart. 
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v. 
Then pass on gently, ye that mourn ; 
Touch not this mine hallowed urn. 
These ashes which do here remain 
A vital tincture still retain : 
A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies ; 
Infant nature cradled here 
| mpl in its principles appear ; 

his plant, though calcined into dust, 

In its ashes rest it must 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and prolific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthy mould. 
Then, as [ am, I’ll be no more, 
But bloom and blossom [as be]ffore] 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymic heat. 

If I remember rightly, the above lines 
were, as an alternative conjecture, attributed 
by some one to Andrew Marvell. Some, 
indeed, may think that the “conceits” of 
the language are nearer his manner than 
the lofty style of Milton, of whom, however, 
we seem to catch an echo in iii. 3, 4. See his 
‘Epitaph on Shakspeare,’ lines 3, 4. 

he striking simile of the “ bee in amber ” 
is not original. The same thought is found 
in a 7m by Orinda (Kath. Philips, 
1631-64), * To my Leucasia’ :— 

Thus the poor bee unmarked doth hum and fly, 

And, droned with age, would unregarded die, 

Unless some lucky drop of precious gum 

Do bless the insect with an amber tomb ; 

Then, glorious in its funeral, the bee 

Gets eminence, and gets eternity. 

And, whoever the writer was, he probably 
had in his mind Martial’s epigram (iv. 59) 
on a viper enclosed in amber, which also 
alludes by comparison to Cleopatra’s tomb : 

Ne tibi regali placeas, Cleopatra, sepulcro, 

Vipera si tumulo nobiliore jacet, 
thus Englished by Webb (‘Select Epigrams 
from Martial,’ 1879) :— 

Then, Cleopatra, boast no more 

The pomp that marks thy burial floor ; 

Since here a viper lies, thy doom, 

Interred within a nobler tomb. 
Mr. Hatt speaks of the writer as apostro- 
phizing “the ideal butterfly” to which he 
is comparing the remains of the deceased. 
This is not obvious from the text as above 

iven, even admitting the connexion between 
— and the butterfly. 
may add that the couplet 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first consistencies 
reads something like a reminiscence of a 
sentence in Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ book iii. 
ch. xiii. p. 569, of Henry Morley’s edition ; 


“So artificially doe the fates wntwist our 
lives-threade.” ‘The French is simply, “ Tant 
les Parques destordent artificiellement nostre 
vie. The date aftixed to the above poem is 
Oct., 1647. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

[We have the poem, with some variations—efific 
for prolific, existencies for consistencies, &c.—inserted 
in a Baskerville Milton. It was published, we 
fancy, in the Atheneum. The only reason for not 
thinking it Milton’s is that it imitates him a little 
slavishly. } 


NO. 4, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Amonec the few old and interesting build- 
ings left in this part of Westminster, perhaps 
this house, for those who love the old city at 
least, has many charms. It is not much to 
look at, as it was considerably modernized 
some quarter of a century ago, but still its 
memories are left—a small mercy, truly, but 
something to be thankful for. This old 
house was built in 1671, and was then or 
soon afterwards in the occupation of “ Mr. 
Whyte, Oylman,” and became also the resi- 
dence of Thomas Southerne, a well-known, if 
not absolutely great dramatist of that period, 
praised by Dryden for “his great purity.” 
Southerne was born in 1660, and began to write 
plays in 1682, in which year his first tragedy, 
‘The Loyal Brother, was produced, Dryden 
furnishing both prologue and epilogue. Wal- 
cott, the Gisesian of Westminster, says “he 
had been a lawyer anda soldier.” He really 
seems to have entered the army early in 
James II.’s reign, and he was undoubtedly 
what many of our latter-day playwrights 
appear not to be, a good man of business. 
The late Prof. Morley records 
“that he setan example to other dramatists which 
raised considerably the trade value of a play, for it 
was he who established the claim of an author to 
the profits of three nights out of the first nine, 
instead of one.” 
Another discovery made by him was that 
more could be obtained by the sale of the 
right of publication to a bookseller than 
had hitherto been the case, it being on 
record that he got 150/., whereas Dryden 
is known to have been “satisfied with 100/. 
for the whole profit of a mgd and once 
made 700/. by one of his plays, an amount 
considered prodigious in pn days. He is 
reputed to fave been wealthy, and Walcott 
adds that he was mean. A large amount of 
his money would appear to have come from 
the industrious traffic of his “author’s night 
tickets,” which he forced on his patrons and 
friends. He retired upon his earnings, and, 
again quoting Walcott, “lived for the last 
ten years of his life in Tothill Street, ungil 
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his death, 22nd May, 1746, at the age of 
eighty-eight.” But be this as it may, there 
is a letter from the poet Gray to Horace 
Walpole from Burnham in Buckingham, 
dated September, 1737, which tells us that 

“we have old Mr. Southerne at a gentleman’s 
house, a little way off, who often comes to see us; 
he is now seventy-seven years old, and has almost 
wholly lost his memory, but is as agreeable an old 
man as can be—at least I persuade myself so when 
I look at him and think of Isabella and Oroonoko.” 

Probably Walcott is right in this case, as 
the residence at Burnham may have been 
only of a temporary character, for on 29 May, 
seven days after his death, Southerne was laid 
to rest in St. Margaret's Church. The house 
is altogether very different now from what it 
was in those days, and my old friend Mr. 
Poole, who has only gone over to the 
majority within the last year or two, speaks 
of the old house, and says that 
“*the house in my boyhood was, and even now is, 
two steps below the street, as also were many of 
the shops in Tothill Street. The shop of Mr. 
Mucklow, the then occupier of these premises, 
was called ‘ The Gully Hole,’ because opposite to it 
was a large sewer grating which received all the 
storm waters of the gutter on the south side of 
the street, young people being amused to witness the 
whirlpool as it fell through the grating. The gully 
was especially useful in receiving the overflow 
water from the plugs of the Chelsea Water Works, 
when dams were made by the householders in the 
gutters of pieces of wood roughly cut to the re- 
quired shape, to which small pieces or sheets of 
sailcloth were nailed, and by means of wooden and 
other shovels the water was thrown all over the 
road, an operation most welcome in sultry weather. 
Be it remembered that in those days there were no 
watercarts and—no police.” 

There is on record another letter— given in 
Wood’s ‘Athens Oxonienses’—dated from 
“Mr. Whyte’s, Oylman, in Tothill Fields 
against Dartmouth Street, 1787,” where 
Southerne had lived for many years, going 
far to prove that his presence in Buckingham- 
shire was not permanent. Mr. Poole also 
records that it was still an oilman’s shop in 
1850, and, if I mistake not, for some years later 
so continued to be. He says that once—in 
1841—when he thought that the house was 
undergoing 
“too effectual and radical repairs, the then tenant 
informed me that his father had the business of a 
man named Girdler, and Girdler had the business 
of a man named Whyte. The house has the date of 
1761 upon it, and here Thomas Southerne the poet 
lived.’ 

Southerne wrote ten plays, of which ‘ Isa- 
bella ; or, the Fatal Marriage,’ and ‘ Oroonoko,’ 
are the best remembered, both of them being 
directed against the slave trade. These are 
sometimes even now said to find their way 


upon the stage in country places. The 
latter, by the way, was not allowed to be 
played in Liverpool, owing to the reputed 
connexion of the Liverpool merchants with 
the slave trade, of which Southerne may be 
looked upon as the first denunciator. This 
short and imperfect summary of Southerne 
will probably be of interest to all who love 
old Westminster, for they can trace back- 
wards from William Girdler Mucklow all his 
= ag at No. 4, including Mr. Whyte. 
Vhen the District Railway was made Tothill 
Street was much widened, and the whole of the 
houses on the opposite side were demolished. 
No. 4 now came into the occupation of a 
printer named Lane, whose works it re- 
mained for some time, afterwards becoming 
a licensed house, the licence of “The Cock 
Tavern” being transferred across the street 
to this house, which on the opening of 
the Aquarium became known as “ The Cock 
and Aquarium Tavern,” its reputation not 
being of a particularly good character in 
many ways. As a licensed house it remained 
until about twelve months ago, when it 
became one of the depéts of Cannon’s Restau- 
rant Company, and as such is now being 
used, although the probability is that a large 
clearance will be effected here before long, 
when this old house will add another to the 
long list of Westminster memories. It may 
be of interest to conclude with an extract 
or two from the St Margaret’s registers :— 

“Thomas Southerne, Esq.—G. D. (Great Duty). 
Buried 29th May, 1746.” 

** Married—William Mucklow to Elizabeth Gird- 
ler, 6th January, 1780.” 
** Baptized—29th November, 1780, W. G. Muck- 
low.” 
The last named was well known, and is 
still lovingly remembered by the West- 
minster poor on account of a benefaction 
left for them. W. E. ey. 

14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


the ‘Memoir and 
Correspondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
ii. 119, a letter, written from Edinburgh on 
4 June, 1816, to a London correspondent, 
opens thus :— 

‘**T congratulate you on the splendid success of 
your Charity-fair. ti ever you have another, I hope 
to add to it a curious specimen of a little art of 
imitation, of which I claim the title of inventor...... 
It is really pleasant to see such happy and useful 
results arising from the by-play, as one may call it, 
of female ingenuity.” 

“ Charity-fair” does not occur in the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ which is the onl 
available authority at the moment, but it 
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seems to have been the term in use, in the 
days of Waterloo, for something akin to the 
modern bazaar. In those times, however, 
the sale must have had a didactic as well as 
a financial object. The indigent young were 
apparently expected to profit by its examples 
of industry and skilful achievement. Mrs. 
Grant was delighted to reflect “that the 
ingenious trifles which amount to little more 
than elegant idleness in some, should lay 
a foundation for the most important and 
strenuous usefulness in others, by enlighten- 
ing and regulating the young minds thus 
furnished with instruction.” Discussing 
‘Bazaar, the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ 
quotes its earliest illustrative example of the 
word from the ‘Gazetteer of India,’ 1857. 
The whole matter will, no doubt, be duly 
settled in the ‘H.E.D.’ Tuomas Bayne. 
he ‘H.E.D.’ quotes Southey for bazaar in 1829. 
Charity-fair does not seem to be given. } 


Enriquez.—Many ingenious reasons have 
at divers times been put forward to account 
for the paucity of Jewish dramatists. Where- 
as the sister art, music, can claim a goodly 
crop of distinguished votaries, the number 
of dramatists of Hebrew extraction can be 
counted on one hand. Among these we 
might include Antonio Gomez Enriquez 
(1601-60). Many would reject him for being 
(as is alleged) the son of a pervert from 
Judaism. Certain facts in his life are note- 
worthy. Uptohisthirty-sixth year heresided 
in Madrid, producing tolerable comedies, 
which were favourably received till, his Jewish 
antecedents being ferreted out, he was forced 
to retire to France, where he won the favour 
of Louis XIII. He lived in France for many 
years, and possibly escaped to Amsterdam in 
1656 to avoid religious persecution. Here he 
at last found the salvation his soul hankered 
after elsewhere in vain, and in an atmosphere 
of perfect tolerance he publicly avowed 
attachment to his ancestral faith. 
comedies display ready invention and wit. 
Calderon founded his ‘ Medico de su Honor’ 
on one of them. M. L. R. Brestar. 


“CraRAViiGLI ”=CuHarivari.—In a lecture 
delivered in the new museum at Bordighera 
on 8 March by Mr. William Scott, on Bordi- 
ghera and its neighbours a hundred years 
ago, in aid of the War Fund, the following 
passage occurs :— 


“A popular custom prevailed at that time [the 


close of the eighteenth century], and occasionally | ‘ I ) f 
| shot up into the air that it was borne right round 


reappears now, of serenading with an orchestra of 
tin-pots, kettles, frying-pans, cowhorns, shells, &c., 


His | 


any unhappy widower who ventured to enter into a | < : c 
holy alliance with a widow for the proverbial better | world. The explosion at Krakatoa made the loudest 


or worse. This demoniacal concert was known as 
the Ciavariigli, and in the dialect of to-day, follow- 
ing the curious habit of inverting the syllables, it is 
Ciaraviigli. 

**In 1801 the municipality of Bordighera declared 
that this custom tended to disturb public order, to 
produce personal insults, and, above all, to hinder 
citizens who were widowers from again contracting 
matrimony. This last was said to result in grave 
injury to the population, and to Agriculture! 
Further indulgence in the amusement of the Ciara- 
viigli was therefore severely prohibited under a 
penalty of 50 lire for each offender.” 

This word appears to be the same as the Fr. 
charivari, 7.e., & noise, rough music, and may 
be thought worthy of a note. Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Ancto-IsraEL.—There are some people who 
think they can identify the English people 
with the ten lost tribes. On that point I 
am anxious that ‘ N. & Q.’ should raise no dis- 
cussion. Butone set of allegations may claim 
attention, and in these Skeato-Murrayish 
days cause some amusement. The Rev. J. 
Idrisyn Jones, of Welshpool, N. Wales, has 
yublished a_ tract, ‘Britain’s Imperial 
Jestiny in Fulfilment of the hhuente 
Covenant, Glasgow, 1900. Part of his 
argument is philological. Thus, Ephraim 
arrived in Britain, for Saxons are Isaac’s 
sons ; a colony settled in the north of Ireland, 
and were called in the Erse or Irish language 
the Tuatha de Danaan, or the tribe of Dan. 
This tribe left its name along the course of 
its westward route, e.g., Danube and Den- 
mark. The name Scoti is probably derived 
from Scythian. The Welsh are identical with 
the Khumri (¢.e., Omri) of Assyria, equivalent 
to Cimmerioi and Cimbri, and now known as 
the Cymru. These Khumri also left their 
names, e.g., in the Crimea and Cumberland. 
W. C. B. 


Tue Votcantc Eruption at KRAKATOA. 
(See ante, p- 101, sv. ‘Ama Nesciri,’ &c.) — 
Mr. C. L. Forp mentions the marvellous sun- 
sets (sunrises also, if my memory is correct) 
in the winter of 1883. He says :— 

‘These were attributed at the time to vast 
quantities of dust dispersed over our hemisphere 
as the effect of a recent gigantic earthquake con- 
vulsion in the Far East. I do not know if such an 
explanation had the sanction of scientific men.” 

It has the sanction, at all events, of one 
eminent scientific man. Sir Robert 8. Ball, 
in his ‘Star-Land,’ ed. 1889, p. 105, says :— 

“A few years ago (August, 1883) there was a 
terrific eruption at Krakatoa [in the Strait of 
Sunda], during which such a quantity of dust was 


the earth, and produced beautiful sunsets and un- 
wonted sky hues in almost every country in the 
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noise that was ever known. Fortunately such con- | former year shows that it was not so; and 


vulsions of the earth do not often happen, for the 
sea rushed in on the land, and thousands of lives 
were lost.” 

In Chambers’s ‘Concise Gazetteer,’ 1895, it 
is stated that “a gigantic ocean-wave inun- 
dated the adjoining coasts of Java and 
Sumatra, causing a loss of 36,500 lives, and 
then careered round the entire globe.” 

One wishes that Wordsworth could have 
been living to see these wonderful sunsets. 
See ‘The Excursion,’ bk. ii. ll. 829-77. They 
might have satisfied even Punch’s young 
gentleman, who (I quote from memory) “had 
never seen a sunset that...... quite satisfied 
him, at least not in naychar, you know.” 
After all, the young man could have quoted 
Wordsworth in support of his views, as the 
great poet says in another of his poems that 
“the painter’s hand ” can 

add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
Of course, in the young gentleman’s mouth 
the words he used were merely affectation, 
or “nincompoopiana,” as Punch’s artist de- 
scribea them. JONATHAN Boucuter. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


LocarRD AND THE HEArtT oF Ropert Bruce. 
—In Timbs’s ‘ Doctors and Patients’ (vol. i. 
Pp 202) is an article entitled ‘Cures wrought 
»y the Lee Penny,’ which is said to have been 
originally communicated to the Atheneum. 
A portion of it reads thus :— 

“This stone] has been by Tradition in the Lee 
Family since the year 1320: odds, that is a little 
after the Death of King Robert Bruce, who having 
ordered His Heart to be Carried to the Holy Land, 
there to be Burried, one of the Noble Family of 
Douglas was sent with it, and tis said got the 


since Robert Bruce did not die till 1329 (the 
expedition took place 1329-30), the whole 
argument founded upon the bond falls to the 
ground. 

| Again, we are told that though Douglas was 
sent with the heart, and is said to have got 
the crowned heart in his arms from that cir- 
cumstance, the person who carried it was Sir 
Simon Locard of Lee. But we know that on 
the field of Tebas Sir James Douglas, to whom 
the king had entrusted the duty of depositing 
his heart in the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
finding himself hard pressed, “ took from his 
neck the silver casquet and threw it before 
him among the thickest of the enemy.” His 
death occurred in 1330, “little more than one 
year after that of his royal master.” 

So far, then, SirSimon Locard had not carried 
it. Later the casquet was found upon the 
battlefield and conveyed (? by Locard) to 
Scotland, where it was interred under the 
high altar in Melrose Abbey. 

That Locard was in Spain with Douglas, 
en route for the Holy Land, is borne out by 


Crowned heart in his Arms from that Circumstance, | 


but the person who carried the Royal Heart was 
Sir Simon Locard of Lee who just about that time 


borrowed a large sum of money from S* William 
de Lindsey, Prior of Avr, for which he granted a | 


Bond of Annuity of Ten Pounds of Silver during the 
Life of the said St W™ de Lindsey, out of his Lands 
of Lee, and Cartland, the original bond dated 1323 
and witnessed by the Principal Nobility of the 
Country, is still remaining among the family papers. 
as this was a great Sum in those Days, tis thought 
it was borrowed for that Expidition, and from his 
being the Person who carried the Royal Heart he 
changed his Name from Locard, to Lockheart (as tis 
sometimes spelt) or Lockhart, and got a heart, 
within a Look 
‘Corda, Serrata, Pando.’ This Simon Lockhart. 
having taken Prisoner a Saracen Prince or Cheif,” 
c., 
acquired the stone as part of his ransom. 
One would at first sight imagine that the 
date given above was merely a clerical error— 
“1320” for 1330; but the production of the 
bond dated 1323 as evidence in support of the 


, for part of his Arms with the motto, | 


the legend of the acquisition of the Lee Penny, 
which he (Locard) is said to have accepted as 
part ransom for his Saracen prisoner, since 
the battle of Tebas was fought against the 
Spanish Moors. 

That the man who carried (? back to Scot- 
land) the locked-up heart of his royal master 
should assume (or be granted) the name Lock- 
heart or Lockhart appears probable enough, 
but one cannot so readily accept the state- 
ment that this same man was already known 
as Locard. If it were so, what was the origin 
of this latter name? Grorce PEacuey. 

Brightwalton, Wantage, 


“ ADELPHI DRAMA”: “ADELPHT GUEST.”—The 
following statement was made by the London 
correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post 
in its issue of 27 August :— 

“The Adelphi Theatre has been secured from the 
Messrs. A. and 8. Gatti, who have held it for one- 
and-twenty years, by Mr. George Edwardes, already 
possessed of the control of the Gaiety and Daly’s 
among other popular amusement ventures. Mr. 
Edwardes, it is understood, intends to practically 
rebuild this old-fashioned and not too comfortable 
house; and it may be that he will change the 
tradition which has given the descriptive phrase 
‘Adelphi drama’ to our theatrical vocabulary. 
Time was when yet another phrase was common, 
that being ‘ Adelphi guest,’ as typifying the white- 
cotton-gloved ‘super’ who vainly tried to pose asa 
haughty aristocrat while drinking imaginary cham- 
pagne out of solid gilded goblets; but that kind o 
thing was reformed out of existence by a more 
enlightened stage-management so long ago that by 
now the saying is almost forgotten.” 


Perhaps some theatre-lovers among the 
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readers of ‘N. & Q. will be able to throw 

some light from contemporary literature 

upon the history of these phrases. 
DUNHEVED. 


“Cocco”: “ Eppogs.”—These two botanical 
terms, well known in the West Indies and in 
our West African colonies, are synonyms for 
a kind of yam or esculent tuber. They appear 
in all the best dictionaries (such as Osilvie, 
the ‘Century,’ the ‘H.E.D.’), but have never 
been treated satisfactorily. In the first place, 
the spelling which the dictionaries have 
adopted for one of them, cocco, is old-fashioned, 
and practically obsolete. All modern travel- 
lers (Sir R. F. Burton, Commander Cameron, 
the Rev. Dennis Kemp, &c.) prefer to write 
koko, This scientific orthography, incredible 
as it may appear, is mentioned by none of 
our lexicographers. Secondly, none of them 
gives the derivation of the term. It is an 
Ashantee word (Christaller, ‘Dictionary of 
the Ashantee Language,’ 1881), and it also 
occurs in the Akra tongue (Zimmermann, 
‘Vocabulary of the Akra Language,’ 1858). 
With regard to eddoes, seventy years ago the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia’ stated that it originated 
among the “blacks of the Gold Coast,” and 
every dictionary in turn has been content to 
copy this, down to the ‘Century,’ which 
ascribes it to the “negroes of the Gold Coast,” 
and the ‘ H.E.D.,’ which says it is “from the 
language of the Gold Coast.” There are 
several languages spoken on the Gold Coast. 
The word is from the Fantee edwo. The 
Ashantee dialectic forms (ode, odee, odie) are 
not so near the English. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


PENANCE oF A Marriep Priest 1x Lon- 
DON, A.D. 1554.—MS., Canterbury Cathedral 
Library, Register N, leaf 15i :— 

“ Penaunce enyoynid to Sir John Turnowr, Prest, 
late Parson of Saincte Leonardes in Estchepe of the 
Citie of London’/ which is, That, vppon Monday 
next, viz. the xiiij* of May, 1554, in the parrishe 
Church of Saincte eee: s aforesaid, when the 
most number of people shalbe their present/ the same 
Sir John Turnour, havinge a waxe taper burninge 
in his hand/ and standing in the body of the Churche, 
before the face of the people, shall openly and dis- 
tinctly, with a lowde voice, saye and declare vnto 
them as followith/ 

“(rood People, I am comme hither at this pre- 
sent tyme, to declare vnto you my sorowfull and 
penitent harte/ for that, being a prest, [I] haue 
presumid to marry one Amye Fermen, widowe/ 
and, vader pretence of that matrimony, contrary to 
the Canons and Custome of the vniuersall Church, 
haue kepte her as my wief/ and lyvid contrary to 
the Cannons and ordinaunces of the Church/ and to 
the evill example of good Christen people/ wherby, 
howe being ashamid of my former wickid lyving, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and the hole Church/ And am sory and penitent 
even from the [/eaf 152] bottome of my harte ther- 
fore/ And in token herof, I am here (as you see) to 
declare and shewe vnto you this my repentaunce, 
that before God on the later day you may testitie 
with me of the same/ And I most hartely and 
humbly praye and desire you all whome, by this evill 
example doing, I haue greatly offended, Remember 
me in your praiers, that God may geve me grace, 
that hereafter [ may leve a continent lief, accord- 
ing to his lawe and the godly ordinaunces of our 
mother, the holly catholike Church, thorough and 
by his grace/ I do here, before you all, openly pro- 
misse for to do during my lief.” 
F. J. FuRNIVALL. 


Tue Late Georce Gustavus Zerrry.—We 
are told in the ‘ Dict. of National Biography’ 
that “he was also for some time Kossuth’s 
private secretary, and in 1851 published a 
translation into German of his collected works 
preceded by a biographical memoir.” 

Our biographer has evidently not taken the 
trouble to abe to that book, although there 
is a copy of it in the British Museum. Had 
he peeped into it he would have made the 
discovery that the preface was dated from 
London, April, 1850, and signed by “ Zerffy 
Gabor,” which is the Hungarian equivalent 
for “ Gabriel,” but certainly not for “George 
Gustavus” Zerffy. 

This mysterious Gabriel certainly calls him- 
self Kossuth’s private secretary on the title- 
page ; but when Kossuth’s attention was drawn 
in 1877 to this alleged German translation of 


his own collected works, he stamped at least 


one of the articles “an unmistakable forgery,” 
and the whole collection in three volumes “a 
wretched literary catchpenny transaction,” 
undertaken without his permission, or even 
knowledge, during his absence in Turkish 
captivity. To Zerffy, the editor, the lie was 
given by Kossuth for calling himself his 
private secretary, as he had only seen him once 
or twice in his life, and the man was neither 
his private secretary nor his “anything else.” 

These and a good many other uncompli- 
mentary things may be read in Kossuth’s 
letter to the Szdézadok (volume for 1877), a 
copy of which is also in the British Museum. 


“Devon.” (See ante, p. 139.)—In your 
notes on the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
you refer to the omission from it of the word 
“devon,” a treble- milled cloth, largely used 
for coachmen’s coats. Would not the reason of 
this omission be that it may not be a dia- 
lectical but geographical name, taken from the 
county of Devon, the full name of the cloth 
being Devon kersey? These cloths were, 
and still are, largely made in the west 
of England, although Yorkshire has in late 
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years appropriated a large share of the 
manufacture. It is said the name kersey is 
derived from the name of a town in Suffolk 
where this cloth was first made. 
J. R. 
Lancaster. 


“ News.”—There has always been a difficulty 
as to this word, the question being as to the 
final -s, which may indicate either the plural 
or the genitive singular ; for which compare 
quid nout. The question seems to be set at 
rest by the fact that it appears to be a trans- 
lation of the Lat. noua, new things, a plural 
used in the sense of tidings. And this Latin 
form was in use in the fourteenth century. 
Two excellent examples occur in Miss Toul- 
min Smith’s edition (for the Camden Society) 
of the ‘ Earl of Derby’s Expeditions in 1390-3,’ 
at pp. 107 and 109. “Cuidam naute Anglico 
portanti noua de partu Hounfredi filii domini 
mei,” 7.¢., paid toa certain English sailor who 
brought the news of the birth of Humphrey, 
my lord’s son. And again: “ Nuncio socii 
Marescalli pro eo quod portauit certa noua de 
marescallo,”’ ¢.¢, paid to a messenger of a 
friend of the nied because he brought sure 
news concerning the marshal. After some 
search the earliest example I have yet come 
across of the English word is in stanza 179 of 
the ‘Kingis Quair,’ written (as I believe) 
before 1425 :— 

Awak ! awake! I bring, lufar, I bring 
The newis glad, that bitsful ben and sure 
Of thy confort. 


Here the newis......sure answers to the Latin 

certa noua in the second quotation. The 

ingenious gentlemen who used to derive news 

from North, East, West, and South quite 

forgot that the early spelling is invariably 

newts or newes. Water W. SKEatT. 
Cambridge. 


“ Prn-pricks.”—This political phrase occurs 
in a letter dated 11 p marmony 1777, from De 
Vergennes to D’Angiviller, then Director of 
the French Board of Works. He proposes to 
suppress the words “ordered by the United 
States or States General” in the description 
given in the Salon Catalogue of a monument 
to “General Richard de Montgomeri,” who 
was killed at Quebec in 1775. “ Ainsi,” says 
De Vergennes, “ nous évitons toute plainte, ce 
qui est toujours prudent, car ce ne sont 
jamais les coups d’épingle qui décident de la 
fortune des Etats.” See p. 40, ‘ Expositions 
du XVIIL Siécle,’ J. J. Guiffrey. 
Emma F. 8. 
[See 9° S. iii. 46, 115, 238.] 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor. 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Srxteenta-Century Terms.—I should be 
grateful if any reader of ‘N. & Q. could 
explain the following extracts from a six- 
teenth-century book of accounts :— 

1. (a2) “ Paid for shellys” occurs amongst 
rebuilding expenses ; (4) “for a pece of olde 
bigge tymber and tow new shells.” 

2. “Two new brygges to the Lampe.” 

3. “ Payd for the boylyng of the sensor.” 

4. “For cordes, Platters and frynge aboute 
the Pascall.” 

5. “Ane yron deft” included in the parish 
armour. 

6. “ Balling three bell clappers.” 

oan V. Krrro. 


SerJEANT HAWKINS, 1673-1746.— 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xxv. p. 230) says 
that William Hawkins, the serjeant-at-law, 
author of ‘ Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown,’ 
was “admitted member of the Inner Temple 
10 Feb., 1700 (or possibly 24 Nov., 1701, as 
two persons of his name appear in the books).” 
Assuming that Serjeant Hawkine’s father was 
named John, as stated in the ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ (Joc. cit.) and also in ‘The Hawkins’ 
Voyages’ (Hakluyt Soc., 1878, p. 1), it is 
clear from the books of the Inner Temple 
that (if that was his inn) the serjeant was 
admitted there on the earlier of the above 
dates. For the person admitted on 10 Feb., 
1700, was “ Willielmus Hawkins generosus 
filius et heres apparens Johannis Hawkins 
de Interiore Templo London Armigeri” ; 
whereas the person admitted on 24 Nov., 
1701, was “Willielmus Hawkins generosus 
filius et heres Willielmi Hawkins nuper de 
Newport in Comitatu Salopie generosi de- 
functi.” The books contain no other entry 
which can refer to the serjeant’s admission. 

Assuming that the above entry of 10 Feb., 
1700, relates to Serjeant Hawkins, it follows 
that his father was also a member of the 
Inner Temple. Now the books of the Inner 
Temple have apparently only two entries 
which can posi refer to the admission of 
the serjeant’s father, viz. :— 

(1) 18 Oct., 1672: “Johannes Hawkins de Mort- 
lake in comitatu Surrie generosus.” 

(2) 28 June, 1698: “* Johannes Hawkins generosus 
filius secundus Ricardi Hawkins nuper de London 
militis defuncti.” 

Can your readers throw light upon the ques- 
tion which (if either) of these two entries , 
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refers to the serjeant’s father? The following 
points may be mentioned in connexion with 
this question :— 

1. According to ‘The Hawkins’ Voyages’ 
(loc. cit.) the serjeant’s father was John 
Hawkins, who settled at Great Milton, 
Oxfordshire, in 1682 (see also Ellis’s ‘Great 
Milton,’ p. 14), and this John Hawkins is 
identified with John, born 1643, son of John 
Hawkins, of Slapton, Devon, and grandson 
of Sir Richard Hawkins, the voyager, who 
died in 1622. 

2. A “Richard Hawkins, scrivener in ye 
Old Baily,” was knighted 15 Aug., 1687 
(see Le Neve’s ‘Pedigrees of Knights, 
Charles II. to Anne, Harl. Soc., vol. viii. 
p. 412). 

3. A John Hawkins of the Inner Temple 
(who may or may not have been the serjeant’s 
father) was called to the Bar on 29 Jan., 1679. 

4. A William Hawkins of the Inner Temple 
was called to the Bar on 29 June, 1707, and 
he must have been the serjeant (if of that 
inn). H. C, 

“ Bripewarn.”—Can any one tell me the 
etymology of “the northern word Bridewain,” 
as Sir Frederick M. Eden calls it in ‘The 
Vision’ (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ix. 462)? Ina 
MS. journal of an excursion to the Lakes, 
made by a party of Carlisle people in 1814, 
which | have lately seen, the writer says :— 

“1 must not omit to mention that on our first 
passing thro’ the village of Lorton, on our road to 
Scalehill, we observed several people of both sexes 
assembled to celebrate what the country people 
call a Bridewaying [sic]. Mr. F. immediately seized 
the opportunity of entering into their sports, and 
at the races he galloped his horse for the saddle, 
and afterwards trotted Mr. D.’s mare for the bridle, 
both of which prizes he had the good luck to bring 
off. The country people gazed with astonishment ; 
and Mr. F., giving some small presents to the coun- 
7 people, rode away in triumph to Cockermouth, 
where he arrived a little before the rest of the 
party. 

It is no use for any one to refer me to the 
‘E.D.D, or the ‘H.E.D.’; I do not possess 
them, and I have no means of consulting 
them without troubling other people. 

JONATHAN Boucuter. 

Bridewain.—The wain or waggon on which a 
bride’s providing (surmounted by the spinning- 
wheel, adorned with blue ribbons) used to be sent 
to her new home ; also a carved chest, in which the 
providing was put, the wedding presents, &c.” 
(‘H.E.D.’). “It a obtained the name of wain from 
a very ancient custom, now obsolete, of presenting 
a bride, who had no great stock of her own, with a 
waggon-load of furniture and provisions” (* E.D.D.’). 
One bridewain had no fewer than sixteen oxen 
yoked to it. It is sad to find that there are places 
in Britain in which neither of these important and 
indispensable works is accessible. } 


Joun MontaGue Crossy was admitted to 
Westminster School on 23 June, 1783. Any 
particulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 

Coventry. — According to  Lillywhite’s 
‘Cricket Scores’ (vol. i. p. 291) a boy named 
Coventry played for Westminster against 
Eton at Lord’s on 31 July, 1801. I should be 
glad to know the Christian name of this 
cricketer. G. F. R. B. 

DESCENDANTS OF Bishop SANDERSON.—I am 
compiling a pedigree of the descendants of 
Robert Sanderson, or Saunderson, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and should be greatly obliged for 
any information readers of ‘N. & Q. may 
possess, in order to have the pedigree as 
complete as_ possible. The Rev. John 
Sendavenn, Rector of Addington, Northants, 
was said to be fourth in descent from 
the bishop. His daughter, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Pare, 04. 1815, ef. eighty- 
four, at Bourne in Lincolnshire. I am 
anxious for particulars showing her exact 
descent. The loan of notes, pedigrees, monu- 
mental inscriptions, or any information will 
be very gratefully received, and I shall be 
happy to reciprocate whenever possible. I 
may add I have seen the usual books of refer- 
ence, including Raine’s ‘ History of Blyth,’ 
the Northamptonshire Notes and (Queries, 
and last, but no means least, the volumes 
of ‘N. & Cuas. H. Croucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 

Nove.s or THE French Revo.ution.—It 
was stated in your pages by the late Mr. 
H. 8S. Asupeg, in 1884, that M. Paul Lacroix 
died possessed of a very fine collection of 
novels of the time of the Revolution, of which 
the distinguished Frenchman was, at the 
time of his death, contemplating a catalogue 
raisonné, Was the catalogue ever published ? 
Did the books pass into national hands, or 
were they distributed ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Lancaster. 

Tue TAAFE Famity.—Edward, eleventh 
Viscount Taafe, Chamberlain and Privy 
Councillor to the Emperor of Austria, com- 
yiled ‘The Memoirs of the Taafe Family,’ 
Tiaaie, 1856. As a descendant of Peter 
Taafe (third son of John Taafe, of Bally- 
bragan), of Smarmore, co. Louth, Ireland, 
I shall be much obliged if any reader of 
‘N. & Q will kindly favour me with 
information on the subject of Viscount 
Taafe’s compilation. I particularly want to 
know if any copies were printed in English. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 


129, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
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ErHertncton. —In Fairbairn’s ‘Book of 
Crests,’ revised by Mr. Fox-Davies, the crest 
of Etherington, Yorks, is given as a tower 
with a leopard’s head. My impression has 
been for a great number of years that it was 
a broken or ruined tower and leopard’s head. 
I suppose a crest implies a coat of arms. 
Perhaps some Yorkshire contributor would 
kindly give me information. My father 
belonged to the Driffield branch of the family. 

JouNn ETHERINGTON. 


Tue Hoty Roop or Liste.— 
Some to St. Modan made their vows...... 
Some to the Holy Rood of Lisle. 
Scott, ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ vi. 27. 
Where was Lisle? J. H. Fuatuer. 
52, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 

Autuor or Lrves.—Who is the author of 
the following lines, or something similar ?— 
*T was only a rose well washed in a shower 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 


M. K. A. D. H. 
(The lines begin 
The rose had been washed (just washed in a shower), 


Xe, 
They are by Cowper, and were written June, 1783; 
first appearedas ‘The Rose’ in Gentleman’s Magazine, 
June, 1785, p. 474; were included in Cowper's 
‘Poems,’ 1794-5, ii. 347, and may be found in the 
Aldine Edition of Cowper, iii. 226.] 

Tue Brick House, Great Hormeap, 
Herts.—Is anything known of this rather 
curious building? There is a tradition that 
it was a Saxon homestead, given by the Con- 
queror to Edgar Atheling, who built the 
house; but the building I saw does not 
appear to be older than the fifteenth century. 

1e county histories make no mention of the 
place. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


“ Cuort-Episcopus.”—The late Dr. Hatch in 
his ‘Growth of Church Institutions,’ p. 186, 
says that at Cologne the cantor or precentor 
had also this title, as superintendent of the 
choir—a title not to be confounded with that 
of chorepiscopus, or country bishop. Neither 
authority nor date is mentioned. May I ask 
to be supplied with both ? C. 8. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 

[Ducange has “choripiscopus” and “ chorepis- 
copus.”] 

JoserH Brennan.—Can any reader say 
who was or is the Joseph eonen that 
wrote the poem in which the following lines 
vecur? Did he write anything else 7— 
You have been glad when you knew I was gladden’d ; 
Dear, are you sad now to hear I am sadden’d ? 
Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, love, 
As octave to octave, and rhyme unto rhyme, love. 


A. B. 


SAcKVILLE.—Sir Tristram Beresford (created 
a baronet of Ireland 5 May, 1665) married, 
secondly, Sarah Sackville. I shall be glad to 
know the parentage and ancestry of Sarah 
Sackville. F. C 


MEDALLIONS oN Juc.—I have a cream jug 
(of thin fine ware), unstamped, of pale cream 
colour, with plaited handle, height 53 inches, 
greatest circumference 10}. On the a 
under the spout, in two oval - wreath 

medallions, 22 by 2}, are painted the heads 
and busts of a lady and gentleman, face to 
face, the lady on the left. Both are dressed 
in dark red and have powdered hair. Her 
hair is done rather high, a drooping feather 
on the top, and a green plait across the 
front, two ribbon ends behind. His hair 
has a horizontal curl over the ear and is tied 
in a tail behind ; his coat has a green collar, 
a white frill at the breast, over the left 
shoulder a yellow sash, and an embroidered 
star on the left breast. The faces suggest 
caricatures, being babyish and inane. Under 
the lady are the letters Fswrvor, under the 
gentleman pwo5. What is the 


AuTHoRS oF Quotations WANTED.— 
The wind before it woos the harp 
Is but the wild and tuneless air 
But as it passes through the chords 
Changes to music soft and rare. 
And so the poet’s soul converts 
The common things that round him lie 
Into a voice of lovely song— 
Divinest melody. Lucts. 
Where’er she walks 
Cool glades [winds ’] shall fan the glade ; 
Trees where she sits 
Shall crowd the shade. . 
Where’er she treads the blushing flowers shall rise, 


And all things flourish where she turns _ oye 


“To love is to know the sacrifices which ya ed 
exacts from life.” &. 


Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa 


[Juvenal, lib. v. sat. xiv. 1. 139.) 


Beglies. 
JOHN DAWES. 
(9% S. vi. 87.) 

Tue fullest account will be found in Wot- 
ton’s ‘English Baronetage,’ 1741, ‘ Dawes of 
Putney, Surry’ :— 

“Of this family, the first we find mentioned is 


Th Dawes, of Bedfcrd, temp. Hen. VL, 
Ed. IV. and Ric. IIL, who had two sons: | 


Thomas Dawes, co. Stafford, living temp. Hen. VI. 


and Hen. VIII.; and 2. John 


wes, Sheriff of 
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London, 5 Hen. VIII., whose son, Richard, was 
of Stapleton, Leicestershire, and was ancestor to 
those of that place. (Note.—The account from 
this Thomas Dawes, down to Sir Thomas Dawes, 
Knt., who married the dau. of Sir Cuthbert Hacket, 
is from a copy of the Visitat. of Staffordshire, by 
Robert Glover, Somerset.) 

“Thomas Dawes, eldest son and heir, m. Agnes, 
dau. of Raphe Rudyard, of Staffordshire, by whom 
he had John Dawes, of Staffordsh., ‘emp. 
Hen. VIII. and Ed. VI., who had two sons: 
1. Humphry, who m. Elizabeth, dau. of William 
Minors, of Blackenoll, co. Staff., by whom he had 
no issue; 2. Thomas, who m. the dau. of — Violet, 
by whom he had two sons: 1. Thomas Dawes, Rouge 
Croix, pursuivant-at-arms, 1570, who had two sons, 
Clement and Thomas; 2. John Dawes, who m. 
Jane, dau. of John Mitchell, of Dorsetshire, by 
whom he had four sons and three daus.: Ll. Sir 
Abraham; 2. Isaac; 3. James; 4. Joseph, which 
three last died unmarried ; Sarah, the eldest dau., 
m. William Blyth, of Warwickshire ; Susan was 
wife to Anthony Fisher, of Carlisle ; and Rebecca 
died unm. 

“Sir Abraham Dawes, eldest son and heir, was 
one of the farmers of the customs, temp. Car. 
and was one of the most eminent men in his time; 
he and Sir Paul Pindar, Sir John Wolstenholme, 
and Sir John Jacob, had assigned them from Philip 
Burlimachi, the impositions laid by way of subsidy 
on sugars, called Muscovadoes, St. Thomas's, White 
sugars, &c., for which Burlimachi had a grant from 
Charles I. Sir Abraham was a very great royalist, 
and suffered greatly in the civil wars ; he was styled 
of Putney and London; m. Judith, dau. of Thomas 
Wright, Esq., of co. Salop, by whom he had two 
sons: 1. Thomas, tat. 26, 1630; 2. John, «fat. 13, 
1630; also one dau., Jane, m. to Elkin Wymonde- 
fold, of Southwell, co. Notts, Esq. 

“Sir Thomas Dawes, Knt., eldest son and heir, 
m. Judith, dau. of Sir Cuthbert Hacket, Kot., 
Lord Mayor of London, 1627, by whom he had: 
1. Abraham, born Oct. 17, 1630; 2. John, Judith, 
and Jane (if not other children). Sir Thomas and 
his lady both lie buried at Putney, where, on a 
white marble pillar, is thus inscribed :— 

“*Sir Thomas Dawes, Knt., dyed Fryday, 
5 December, 1655. Dame Judith Dawes, the 28th 
of January, 1637, slept here with her Husband ; to 
whose memory she erected this pillar.’ 

“Sir John Dawes, of Putney, Knt., son and 
heir, was advanced to the dignity of a baronet, 
15 Car. II. ; he m. Christian, dau. and sole heir 
of William Lyons, of Bocking, Essex, Esq., by his 
wife, a dau. of John Hawkins, of Braintree, Essex, 
and Sarah his wife. (Note.—In the will of Sarah 
Hawkins, widow of John Hawkins, of Braintree, 
clothier, she calls Lady Christian Dawes her grand- 
daughter.) Sir John had three sons: 1. Sir Robert, 
his successor ; 2. John, lieut. of a ship belonging 
to the squadron commanded by Sir John Nar- 
borough......drowned much about the same time his 
elder brother died (both unm.); 3. William (third 
baronet), successor to his brother, Dean of Bocking 
in Essex, and afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Sir John had also one daughter, m. to 
William Pierpoint, of Nottinghamsh. Sir John’s 

y, surviving her husband, was remarried to Sir 
Anthony Dean, of London, Knt. (Note.—Some 
pedigrees call Sir Robert Sir Thomas Dawes.)” 


The following account, printed in Wotton, 


is taken from the preface to Sir William 
Dawes’s ‘Works’ (3 vols., 1733), written by 
the Rev. Mr. Stackhouse. This book is in 
the Brit. Mus. Library, where may be found 
various editions of the published writings of 
Archbishop Dawes, the list filling close on 
three columns of the Catalogue. 

“The family from whom he descended...... was 
once possessed of avery largeestate. Sir Abraham, 
his great-grandfather, was accounted one of the 
richest commoners of his age; and in splendour 
and magnificence of housekeeping lived up to the 
port of any nobleman; but in the time of the 
great rebellion, the family, adhering to the royal 
cause, through the rage and violence of the adverse 
arty, suffered great Joss and depredations in their 
mae th ae Not long after the restoration the King 
created Sir John a baronet, in memory of the man 
services his ancestors had done and the many hard- 
ships they had undergone during the time of the 
civil confusion; and in acknowledgment of the 
several considerable sums of money they had 
annually transmitted to the royal family in order 
to support them with some tolerable decency 
during the time of their exile. 

“Sir John was a person of excellent qualities, 
every way suitable to the dignity whereunto he 
was promoted; but a considerable part of the 
family estate......had been sequestered, to the value 
of 1,500/. per ann. in one county alone (Lincolnsh.), 
and the family seat, at Rowhampton, in Surry, 
where the furniture, of one kind or other, amounted 
to several thousand pounds, had been plundered ; 
so that his exaltation to honour would not have so 
well become the depression of his fortune, had it 
not been his happiness to marry a lady of a very 
plentiful one.” 

A life of Archbishop Dawes (b. 1671, 
d. 1724)—profound scholar, earnest preacher, 
and accomplished gentleman—will be found 
in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Title cr. 1 June, 
1663, ext. 28 May, 1741. Arms, Arg., on a 
bend az., cottised gu., three swans or, between 
six poleaxes sa. Crest, On a battleaxe or a 
newt, or serpent, winged, and the tail 
nowed sa., charged with bezants. 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Tae NATIONALE AND 
Reapers (9 §. vi. 68, 111).—Mr. Mason 
has well described the disabilities that are 
met with, but I may supplement them by 
adding that readers’ tickets are not returned 
to them whether the book asked for is in 
the library or not. Though books can be 
reserved, readers have to write out a fresh 
ticket for each book each day. If the tickets 
of books they cannot find are kept by the 
librarian in order to show the deficiencies 
of the library, he must have a_ prodigious 
number. Great as are the deficiencies in the 
British Museum, they must be still greater 


in the Bibliotheque Nationale, for they do 
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not purchase books in anything like the 
number that they do at our national 
library. I believe something like 4,000/. 
@ year is spent in acquiring old books. How 
there can be still any they have not got is 
truly a marvel. 

Notwithstanding that a great librarian 
has given the authority of his name to the 
statement extensively advertised that the 
Paris library is the largest in the world, I 
still believe that the British Museum library 
is the largest. 

Mr. Mason has got to the point where he 
gets or does not get the book he asked for, but 
not to that where the reader asks for twenty. 
One day my door ticket registered seventeen 
books, titles, &c., all copied out from my 
tickets by the librarian. It was full. The 
librarian pointed this out to me as he wrote 
the seventeenth, with the remark, “I suppose 
you will not ask for any more to-day.” i felt 
a great culprit. 

Last year in the Large Room at the British 
Museum I had about a hundred books out 
on the table at one time for weeks. In a 
month [ got through as much as I could 
have done in six but for this. The only 
inconvenience I felt was that 1 had not also 
the 25,000 reference books in ‘the Reading 
Room itself so near to hand. At the Biblio- 
théque Nationale there are only some two 
or fem thousand books of reference. The 
British Museum ticket system is far superior. 


I saw that I could have abstracted a pam- | 


phlet with the Paris system much more easily 
(if it could be done at all) than with the British 
*Museum system 


At the Bibliothéque Nationale Spartan | 


simplicity, as befits a republican country, 


prevails. You must not use the library “ as | 


a lounge.” Accordingly we have plenty of 
wood—hard seats, and no casters to the chairs, 
and all the same height, and for me all too 
low. The result of the British Museum 
lounge system is that numbers of foreigners 
refer the comfort and facilities of the British 
Museum to their experiences of their own 
country. Should the French ever think of 
the British Museum system, it will please 
them to know that it was devised * an 
Italian known as Antonio Panizzi. I doubt 
if any Englishman would have thought of 
making you comfortable whilst reading in a 
library, especially in early days, when 
readers were looked upon as a nuisance. 
Tuomas. 


“INUNDATE” (9 S. v. 395, 497; vi. 52, 
112).—Since Lorp ALDENHAM quotes Shake- 
speare in favour of demon'strate, it may be as 


well to put side by side with his quotation 
another from ‘ Henry V.,’ 

To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
—where, curiously enough, we have what is 
undoubtedly the modern pronunciation. 

Most of your correspondents somewhat 
miss the purport of my original note, which 
was to determine, first, the direction in which 
the standard of pronunciation is to be looked 
for. Unfortunately, in the march of events, 
etymology is driven to the wall, and it is 
useless to drag it out in order to u »hold a 
particular pronunciation. The ‘H.E.D. ~ 
ports to be an historical dictionary, and its 
function is to register facts. I have ventured 
to suggest that it has frequently put in the 
foremost rank pronunciations which are 
practically obsolete ; and their survival in 
certain directions, sometimes where least 
expected, is no answer to the indictment. 

I have often had occasion to observe how 
differences in pronunciation commonly pass 
unnoticed. The average ear is so little 
trained to notice sounds that the widest 
differences sometimes escape observation. 
The most extreme case that has come under 
my notice is that of a certain admiral who 
always miscalls the name of another admiral, 
who happens to be my brother-in-law. He 
knows all the members of the family well, 
and must have heard and used that name 
thousands of times, and yet to his dying 
,day he will continue to mispronounce it. 
Will Lorp ALpENHAM ask some of his ac- 
quaintance about that word demonstrate? 
| There are some men who will continue to use 
the pronunciation familiar to them in their 
youth, but [ should be surprised if nine out 
of ten people of middle age did not say they 
had heard and used démonstrate long before 
L885. HotcomBe INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


In the second volume of this Series, p. 103, 
Mr. James Piatt told us that Spalatro or 
Spalato should be accented on the first 
syllable, and he now repeats what he then 
said. Unless it be the local pg 
about which I cannot speak, he is, I think, 
wrong. Of course, [ take it as an Italian 
word, derived from Spalatum, or, according 
to Dr. W. Smith, Spolatum. I have nowhere 
met with Spalatrum. The correct form would 
therefore appear to be Spalato, which is 
invariably employed by Sir Henry Wotton, 
Izaak Walton, Thomas Fuller in his ‘Church 
History of Britain, and other writers of the 
period, when speaking of that strange charac- 
ter Marcus Antonius de Dominis, Archbishop 
of Spalato, who came over to England in the 
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reign of James I. I may also add that this 
is the only form given in the index to 
Stieler’s ‘Hand-Atlas, p. 168. Whether 
Spalatro or Spalato, I contend that it should 
have, if regarded as an Italian word, the 
accent on the second syllable, and that is 
accordingly the pronunciation given in the 
‘Nuovo della Lingua Italiana,’ 
by Profs. Longhi and Menini. The Greek 
name for the place, Aspalathos or Aspalathon, 
would seem to tell in favour of Mr. PLart’s 
assertion, but 1 take it simply as an adapta- 
tion, suited to the language, of the “ ancient 
Spalatum.” Joun T. Curry. 


Is it not still the case that in the House of 
Commons and the Law Courts revenue is 
stressed on the penult? A few years ago 
counsel stressing it on the antepenult would 
have been brought up sharp with a judicial 
“IT beg your pardon, Mr. -—.” I used to 
be told, by way of contrast, that old Parlia- 
mentary hands always spoke of “my honour- 
able opponent,” with stress on the antepenult. 
Does this use still prevail ? % 


Lorp ALDENHAM’s objection to the pro- 
nunciation démonstrate seems to me to apply 
with equal force to the pronunciation 7n’- 
undate. In the latter as much as in the 
former, the accent is driven back from the 
root word. While in a former note I pro- 
tested against dem’onstrate as hideous, cutting 
off as it does a letter from the root and 
adding it to the prefix, démonstrate has more 
to say for itself hen has in'undate, inasmuch 
as the de in demonstro is long, while the zn in 
inundo is short. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Unicorns (9 8, v. 314, 427 ; vi. 10, 74).—Is 
it not improbable that there is any ancient 
classical authority for what would appear to 
be a latter-day misrepresentation or falsi- 
fication of the original unicorn myth? But 
it would be interesting to know whence 
Spenser and Shakespeare obtained their 
version of it. Topsell, in his ‘ History of 
Four-Footed Beasts’ (1658, p. 557), says :— 

“ The Unicorn is an enemy to the Lion, wherefore, 
as soon as a Lion seeth a Unicorn, he runneth to a 
tree for succour, that so when the Unicorn in the 
Swiftness of his course runneth against the tree, 


(who evidently had, as a mighty lion hunter, 


courage) to fit into some legend of the lion. 
Or the misconception perhaps arose from 
the fact of the unicorn being in so many 
instances of archaic art represented in a 
“regardant” attitude towards, and in close 
proximity to, a tree, this tree being evidently 
a more or less modified form of the Tree of 
Life—so close indeed that the horn might 
easily be imagined to have been by a mis- 
directed thrust caught in the tree trunk, 
though if it was a “bush” it is somewhat 
difficult to see how the legendary straight 
horn of the animal could have become en- 
tangled. In representations of the Assyrian 
unicorn the mythical animal’s head almost 
touches the tree, towards which it is invariably 
turned (see Robert Brown, ‘The Unicorn, a 
Mythological Investigation,’ 1881); and the 
design of the carving on the Horn of Ulphus, 
preserved in York Minster, exhibits in its 
generally Oriental aspect the unicorn with 
its head thus disposed towards a threadbare 
modification of the sacred tree. The unicorn, 
because of his strength, is said to have been 
adopted by the early Christians as a type of 
the “strength of Israel,” personified in Christ, 
and Biblical commentators so recognize allu- 
sions thereto in the Scriptures. The ancients 
seem to have had as confused a conception of 
the structure of the animal’s body as our- 
selves, for they must have recognized the 
rhinoceros as the true unicorn to have made 
the poison-antidotal drinking-cup out of his 
horn, when they must have been well aware 
that the unicorn of legend and art was 
emphatically unfurnished with a horn out of 
which a drinking vessel could be fashioned. 
J. H. MacMicwakt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


Tue Pirace-Name Oxrorp (9" §. iii. 44, 309, 
389 ; iv. 70, 130, 382, 479 ; v. 69, 249, 517 ; vi. 
108).—Mr. STeVENsoN’s explanation of the 
name Oxford is substantially correct. The 
“ford,” however, in this case is not a passage 
over a river, but a “road” or “outgang” 
along which oxen were driven to the common 
pastures, and it is possible that this “ford” 
came in the end to designate the pastures 


wherin his sharp horn sticketh fast, then when 

the Lion seeth the Unicorn fastened by the horn, 

without all danger he falleth upon him, and killeth | 

him. These things are reported by the King of 

Ethiopia in a Hebrew Epistle unto the Bishop of 
me.” 


By whatever Bishop of Rome this “Epistle” 


themselves, so that the meaning would be 
something like that of “frith” or “ firth.” 
The word forth means “road” in the 
following extract from a record* of the year 
1365 :— 


* ‘Durham Halmote Rolls’ (Surtees Society), 


was received the myth would there seem to | 


have been altered by the Ethiopian Nimrod | 


p. 41. The word forata seems to be the late Latin 


equivalent of forth. 


no very high opinion of the king of beasts’ 
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“Injunctum omnibus tenentibus ville nequis 
eorum fodeat infra solum ville nec aliquid capiat 
infra viam Regiam sub peena colvend. per iflum 
qui in deffectu reperitur. Et eciam quod illi qui 
oderunt infra predictum solum et Reg’ foratam 
(‘ Forth versus Aclemore quod ducit a Windlestone 
usque Derlyngtone’) et terram inde ceperunt et 
asportaverunt per quod eadem via perforatur et 
deterioratur, predictam viam reparari et obscurari 
faciant sub eadem prena citra prox. curiam.” 

I have seen the word “forth” used in the 
sense of a road leading from a village to its 
common pastures in a Derbyshire Court 
Roll of the sixteenth century, but I cannot 
lay my hands on my notes. Harrison’s 
‘Survey of Hallamshire,’ made early in 
the seventeenth century, mentions a place 
in Bradfield called Swinley Forth Bents, 
and in the will, dated 1636, of Charles Smith 
of Bradfield the same place is called Swinge- 
leyfordebents. Harrison also mentions a 
place called Cowforth Holme, near Bradfield. 
Such names as Horsforth (near Leeds), Gos- 
ford, Gosforth, Gainsford, Swinford, Cow- 
forth, &c., do not refer to shallow places in 
rivers where animals can cross. They refer 
to the “ roads” or places by or on which such 
animals were taken out by their “ herds” to 
pasture. That such roads or places have 
occasionally given their names to towns may 
be seen in Gosforth, a suburb of Newcastle, 
and in Horsforth, a village near Leeds. At 
Oxford one can well imagine an old town 
near the castle, and a new town growing up 
by the sides of the roads, such as High 
Street and St. Giles, which led to vast 
meadows, like Port Meadow, where the bur- 
gesses have had rights of pasture from time 
immemorial. The words “ boum vadum,” as 
— to Oxford in a record, are only an 
old popular etymology. S. O. Appy. 


“Tyre” (9 8. v. 516; vi. 76).—-This would 
seem to mean an ornamental headdress worn 
on festive occasions. We read in 2 Kings 
ix. 30: “And when Jehu was come to Jez- 
reel, Jezebel heard of it ; and she painted her 
face, and tired her head, and looked out at a 
window.” Dean Stanley, in the * Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ sv. ‘Jezebel,’ commenting 
upon this circumstance, observes :— 


“But in that supreme hour of her house, the 
spirit of the aged queen rose within her, equal to 
the dreadful emergency. She was in the palace, 
which stood by the gate of the city, overlooking the 
approach from the east. Beneath lay the open 
space under the city walls. She determined to 
face the destroyer of her family whom she saw 
rapidly advancing in his chariot. She painted her 
eyelids in the Eastern fashion with antimony, so as 
to give a darker border to the eyes, and make them 
ook larger and brighter (Keil), possibly in order to 
induce Jehu after the manner of Eastern usurpers 


to take her, the widow of his predecessor, for his 
wife, but more probably as the last act of regal 
splendour. She tired (‘made good’) her head, 
and looked down upon him from the high latticed 
window in the tower (Jos., ‘ Ant.,’ ix. 6, § 4).” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This is undoubtedly an abbreviation of 
attire, and applied to a woman’s headdress or 
some part of it. We have it in the heraldic 
word attire, the horns of a buck or stag. 
What is the present technical or trade term 
for the brass moons and other designs used 
to decorate the harness of the modern cart- 
horse? According to Bailey these were 
formerly called tyrets. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


Bailey gives tire, which he derives from 
the French attour, as being a woman’s head- 
dress. I can remember hearing the term used 
in connexion with the quaint headdress of 
the old-fashioned London charity girls. 
cannot say positively, but I believe it was 
the band or string used to fasten on the mob- 
cap or bonnet which was called a tyre or tire. 
And in this connexion I would compare with 
tiara, from the Greek tiaras, originally a kind 
of turban, now generally applied to the band 
of jewels worn by noble ladies when in Court 
dress. Other derivatives, evidently from the 
same root, may be found in the French 
tirant = purse-string, boot-strap ; tere-bouton = 
a button-strap ; attcradl =dress, &ec. 

G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 


(9 S. v. 376, 501; vi. 
35, 117).—It is hardly necessary to reply to 
Mr. James Peacock’s last note. I charged 
him with crowding his previous note with 
blunders, and to such a charge the answer 
one naturally expects is an attempt, at the 
very least, to substantiate the statements 
which have been challenged. Less than this 
is worse than nothing. Mr. Peacock is 
responsible for the statements that “by the 
custom of the honour of Richmond......males 
inherit in common,” and that “in the Swaile- 
dale manor courts the same custom prevails.” 
These statements, I repeat, are not true, and 
never were true. But, says Mr. Peacock, 
“T have numerous extracts made from the 
Court Rolls of the Swailedale manors, ex- 
tending from 1691 to 1785, and there is no 
doubt whatever that during that time males 
inherited in common.” These “numerous 


extracts,” however, are not produced, and, in 
the meantime, they are not evidence. I| 
should not be surprised to find that in some 
manors of the Swaledale district the lands of 
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a tenant were inherited by custom by all his 
sons, but that such custom was ever uni- 
versal or even general amongst Swaledale 
manors is certainly not true. If Mr. Peacock 
will tell us precisely to what Swaledale 
manors he refers, and will kindly afford us 
some typical examples of his “numerous 
extracts,” he may do something to assist 
students of the history of land tenure; but 
the vague inaccuracies which constitute his 
two notes on ‘Borough-English’ are worse 
than useless—they are misleading. 

Though I pointed out Mr. Peacock’s 
blunder in confounding Skidby with Skeeby, 
he still persists in speaking of “Skeeby or 
Skidby,” as if they were one place. “As to 
Skeeby, or Skidby,” he writes, “the original 
record says ‘Schideby.’” What “original 
record”? In penning such a sentence Mr. 
Peacock, I greatly fear, betrays his limited 
acquaintance with original records generally. 
And why does he persistently misspell the 
well-known local name Swaledale ? 

J. R. Boye. 

Hull. 


“Le mot DE CAMBRONNE” (9 §, iv. 265, 
355, 541).—I am at present making a transla- 
tion of the exceedingly interesting ‘ Scala- 
cronica’ of Sir Thomas Gray, and | find that 
General Cambronne is not the first to use 


this word upon an historic occasion. Gray | 


alleges that after King Edward had deposed | 
John Balliol in 1296 he appointed the Earl | 
of Warren Guardian of Scotland, and handed | 
him a proper seal of office in the abbey of | 
Newminster, and remarked in jest, “ Bon 
bosoigne fait qy de merde se deliuer,” which | 
may be interpreted, “ He does good business 
who gets rid of dirt.” 
Hersert MAXWELL. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pics (9 S. vi. 129).— 
A very long article on truffles appears in 
All the Year Round, vol. xvi., 1876 ; another 
in Chambers’s Journal, vol. |xix., 1892 ; the | 
St. James’s Magazine, vol. xiv. ; also‘ N. & 
3" S. vi. 209, 398 ; vii. 167, 265. Possibly the 
pigs may hold a place in one or the other. 

Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


See Chambers’s Journal, vol. 1xix.. 1892. 
W. H. Peer. 


AcE or Entry at Inns or Court (9S. vi. 
107).—The admission of Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford, as of the Inner Temple at fourteen | 
years of age would be by no means an 
ne sree case, although it was not usual | 
at that or any other time to enter boys at 
our Inns of Court. From my annotated 


extracts from the original records I could 
name some admissions there at as early an 
age as eleven or twelve. Until comparatively 
recent years the purpose for which at least 
most of the persons were entered was not, 
however, as your correspondent probably 
imagines, for the study of the law. 


“ TasHiicu ” §, vi. 128).—The custom of 
Tashlich is religiously observed among the 
Jews throughout the world. Between the 
morning and afternoon services of the first 
day of New Year it is their custom to go to 
some river or to the seaside and shake 
their garments over the water. By some 
this ceremony is represented as a casting 
away of their sins and an accomplishment of 
the prophetical declaration, “ Thou wilt cas¢ 
all their sins into the depths of the sea.” 
And others say :— 

“It is customary to go to the river, where there 
are fish, to put us in mind that we are taken away 
suddenly, as a fish caught in a net; we therefore 
ought to repent while it is in our power, and not 
leave that for to-morrow which may as well be done 
to-day.” 

L. Jacosson. 


TRENTAL = “ Montrn’s Minp ”(9** §. vi. 104). 
—I am afraid [ disagree with Mr. Jonn A. 
RANDOLPH in his statement that “ trental ” is 
the equivalent of “month’s mind.” The 
term is common enough in wills of the Middle 
Ages. Thus one Helen Holden, of Orford, in 
Suffolk, whose will is dated 1527, bequeaths 
to the “Fryers Augustyns of Orfford x® to 
syng a trentall of Massis for my Sowle, the 
money to be Ptid among them that be priests.” 
The Rev. Father Bridgett, in his ‘ History of 
the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain,’ vol. ii. 
p. 150, says :— 

“A trental of Masses varied very much in the 
manner of celebrating it; thus one Mass might be 
said on thirty different days, or, which was very 
uncommon, they might be said by thirty priests in 
one day, ¢.g., Thomas Croughton willed that a 
Trental of Masses be said on the day of his burial. 
Often the Trental of St. Gregory is mentioned ; 
this consisted of ten different Nemes three times 
repeated. The Masses were the Nativity of Our 
Lord, the Epiphany, Our Lady’s Purification and 
Annunciation, Our Lord’s Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, Pentecost, the Trinity, and Our Lady’s 
Assumption and Nativity. Each Mass according 
to an ancient authority is to be said thrice within 
the octaves of the respective feasts, so that the 
whole could not be performed in less than nine 
months.” 

The term “trental” is as unknown in the 
yresent day as “month’s mind” was in pre- 
Reformation days. 

W. Sancrort RANDALL. 
23, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 
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Similar words are “annual,” “ biennal,” 
“triennal,” “quiennal,” which were arrange- 
ments for the saying of masses for one, two, 
three, or five years. “The most common 
word of this description was trental, which 
meant the saying of thirty masses for the 
dead,” &e. See my note to ‘P. Plowman,’ 
Text C, Pass. x. 1. 320, where I refer to the 
curious poem entitled ‘St. Gregory’s Trental,’ 
and refer to Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
ii. 504 (note), which should be consulted. 
The words “biennal” and “triennal” both 
occur in the line here commented on. But 
few people seem to know that ‘ Piers Plow- 
man’ has been annotated. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


“Trental” signifies thirty masses said 
for the dead. The following references may 
be of service : Rock, ‘Church of our Fathers,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 319, 504; Skeat, ‘Notes to Piers 
Plowman,’ p. 199; Bridgett, ‘ History of the 
Holy Eucharist in Great Britain,’ vol. ii. 
P- 150. There are several references to 
*trentals”” in Gough’s ‘General Index to the 
Publications of the Parker Society.’ 

Epwarp PEAcocK. 

This is hardly explained adequately as “a 
service held a month after death for the 
repose of a deceased’s soul.” An office for 
the dead in the Roman Church, it is, besides 
being a mass on the thirtieth day only, also 
a devotional act consisting of thirty masses 
said successively for thirty days (Ital. trenta, 
i.e., triginta ; Fr. trentale), when the sacrifice 
of the mass is offered in a more than usually 
solemn manner, especially on the third, 
seventh, and thirtieth days after the person’s 
death. It is also called “a monthly mind ”— 
“ mind ” being used in the old sense of memory, 
of recalling to mind, or reviving the memory, 
as in the provincial usage, “ Do you mind the 
day when we did so-and-so?” A year’s mind 
isa similar service on the anniversary of a 
person's death. Hence we have the phrase 
‘to have a month’s mind to” a thing, z.e., an 
earnest desire, a strong inclination :— 

Lue. Yet here they [papers] shall not lie, for catch- 
ing cold. 
Jul. I see you havea month’s mind to them. 
*Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ L. ii. 137. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


“To Luc THE corr” (9% S. vi. 87).—This 
seems to me to be equivalent to pulling or 
tearing the cap, which one has heard men- 
tioned as a mode of assault practised by 
“jarring females” in days when women had 
their heads covered out of church as well as 


This is, in other words, to pull the cap. 
For pulling of caps, in the sense of feminine 
fisticuffs, see ‘ N.E.D.,’ ‘Cap,’ sh. 9. 
ALDENHAM. 


I take this to be identical with the phrase 
**to pull caps,” and to have been fabricated 
by West as an emergency rime, albeit a loose 
one. The meaning of “ pulling caps ” is given, 
with several examples, in the‘ H.E.D.’; but, if 
my conjecture be right, this latter phrase must 
be older than Dr. Murray’s earliest example 
(1785), unless we suppose Wolcot to have 
adapted his expression from West’s book, 
published in 1780—which is unlikely. It is 
needless, I presume, to remind Mr. MayHew 
that cap-pulling was literally applicable to 
brawling women in days when a cap was a 
regular article of feminine attire. At the 
»xresent time—when bonnets, too, are out of 
except among certain religious sec- 
tions of the community—women go some- 
times, in street quarrels, for each other’s hat. 
F. 


Goat IN Fork-tore (9 §, v. 248, 359, 521 ; 
vi. 132).—Although Shelley translated Bock 
as “ram,” doubtless he knew the other mean- 
ings of the word, and also knew that the in- 
cubus was supposed to assume sometimes the 
form of an animal. What was the chief ser- 
vice of the incubus to the witch is clear from 
its name. But it may also have carried her 
to the Sabbath in the form of a goat. There 
is a story of Charlemagne that he was carried 
by a devil in the shape of a black horse from 
Spain to Paris. 

1 insisted, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, 
on writing “ Typhoéus” instead of T'yphous. 
Horace certainly meant to write Typhoéus, 
for his verse could not be scanned satisfac- 
torily if he had used the other word. So did 
Ovid in the following line of the ‘ Metamor- 
phoses’ :— 

€thereas ausum sperare Typhoéa sedes. 
Book v. 1. 348. 
Although Virgil and Ovid sometimes use the 
Greek form, there are passages in them where 
the word is printed Typheus. And Milton, 
in his Latin poetry, bas this verse :— 
Effiat tabifico monstrosus ab ore Tiphceus. 
But perhaps the printer is responsible for the 
diphthong. E. YARDLEY. 


Picts AND Scots (9° S. v. 261, 418, 482; 
vi. 90).—Few controverted subjects have given 
rise to a keener discussion than the question 
whether the Scots were the indigenous in- 
habitants of Britain or merely emigrants 
from Ireland ; and in connexion with the 


in, St. SwitHrn. 


matter I venture to quote the following from 
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p. 113 of that delightful work “Ireland and 
the Celtic Church. A History of Ireland from 
St. Patrick to the English Conquest in 1172. 
sy G. T. Stokes, D.D., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Blackrock ; Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1888 ” :— 

“At the beginning of the sixth century, that is, 
about the time of St. Columba’s birth, the Irish 
Dalriadani, urged on by the restless genius of the 
Celtic race, crossed the Channel, and founded a 
second Dalriada in Argyleshire, which in course o 
time became the dominant power in Scotland, and 
the germ out of which the medizval kingdom of 
Scotland was developed. It will be well for you to 
remember that the very name, the kingdom, and 
the royal family of Scotland, and, therefore, of 
England (through the Stuart line), drew their origin 
from this Irish colony. Its earliest fortunes in Scot- 
land, however, gave no indication of its brilliant 
future. Scotland was then groaning beneath the 
rule of the savage Picts. The Romans had subdued 
and civilised it as far as Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Their departure left it for a century subject to the 
inroads of the northern pagans, till at last, about the 
year 500, the tribesmen of Antrim came to the rescue 
of their brethren, and established this Christian 
outpost.” 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Clapham, S.W. 


Tue “Brioop or Hatres” (9 §. iv. 377; 
v. 352, 431)—My attention having been 
drawn to a slip of the pen in my last 
communication on this subject, I desire, 
with your kind permission, to correct it. 
I had fathered the destruction of this 
relic at Paul’s Cross upon Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, when I should have written 
John Hilsey, bishop of the same diocese. 
This occurred on 24 Nov., 1538, nearly 
one month after the examination of the 
relic by the Commissioners. The calumnies 
as to its having been in reality the blood of 
a duck, constantly renewed by its custodians, 
were repeated by Fuller, Burnet, Herbert 
(‘ Life of Henry VIIL., pp. 431-2), John Fox 
(‘Acts and Monuments,’ li. 431), and others ; 
but the bishop himself simply “ attirmed it to 
be no blood, but honey clarified and coloured 
with saffron.” Holinshed is probably correct 
in stating that it was given to Hayles by 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, in honour of his 
father’s memory (cf. Hearne; Pietroburg, 
vol. ii. p. 71). 

Concerning the other chief relic at Hayles, 
mentioned in my last—namely, the fragment 
of the true cross—the ‘Chronicle of Hayles’ 
(Harleian MSS. 3,725, B.M.) makes mention, 
under the year 1298, 

“undecimo Kal. Nov. die saluti nobilis Vir Ed- 
mundus, Comes Cornubiz, crucem auream cum pede 
de Aumail apud Hayles de domo sua transmisit, que 


nobilissimam porcionem preciosissimz Crucis Christi 
in se Insertam continuit. 

I am happy to add that the excavations 
now in progress have yielded several frag- 
ments of the effigy in chain armour of either 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, or his son, with 
which were found five fragments of the shield 
bearing the bordure bezantée of Cornwall. 
This find ineludes also several pieces of the 
slab on which the figure rested and the heads 
of two diminutive lions which lay at the feet 
of the earl ; and, perhaps of more consequence, 
the two hands of Sancha of Provence, 
whose effigy rested beside his own. All 
the graves at Hayles have been ransacked 
in other times, and the skeletons are 
lying often face downwards, and coffinless 
in them. The monument to which the above 
fragments belonged stood in the centre of the 
presbytery. Sr. BappDELey. 


THE BLEsstInG or THE THRoaTs (9 S. 
169, 273).—This ceremony was enacted a year 
jor so ago at St. John the —— Roman 
Catholic Church, Mare Street, Hackney. I 
am given to understand it is not annually 
performed there, but the ceremony was gone 
through by a priest who was on a visit. In 
this connexion the following note from the 
City Press of 7 Jan. last may be interesting : 

“St. Etheldreda, Ely Place.—Saturday being the 
feast of St. Blaise, the ceremony of ‘blessing the 
throats’ of the worshippers was performed. The cus- 
tom was introduced into this country from Italy 
about fifty years ago, and consists of placing lighted 
candles crosswise under the worshipper’s chin in 
such a position that the throat is surrounded. A 
short prayer is said whilst the candles are in posi- 
tion. About 40 of the congregation submitted to 
the custom on Saturday, and on the previous ‘eve’ 
upwards of 100 took part.” 


Cras. H. 
Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


Inscription ON vi. 106).—If 
TENEBRX will visit Bunhill Fields burial- 
ground in the City Road, he will see an 
obelisk on the north side of the entrance 
opposite Wesley’s Chapel, and just within 
the enclosure, the biographical epitaph on 
which will go a long way towards answering 
his question. [ have transcribed the epitaph, 
and it will be found below, but out of regard 
for the limited space of ‘N. & Q.’ I have not 
»reserved the separate arrangement of the 
ines on the monument :— 

** Public Duty and Private Worth. 

“To the memory of Tomas Harpy, born 
March 3rd, 1751, and died October 11th, 1832, in 
the 82nd year of his age. He was a plain and up- 
right man, a steady and inflexible patriot—one of 
the three who in 1792 commenced the formation of 
the celebrated London Corresponding Society, for the 
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yromotion of a radical reform in the Commons 
ouse of Parliament. He was appointed Secretary 
to that Society in the same year, and filled the 
office with diligence and ability till his arrest in 
May, 1794, on a charge, of High Treason, when he 
was committed to the Tower, separated from his 
wife and family for six months, subjected to a nine 
days’ trial at the Old Bailey, | triumphantly 
acquitted by an honest and independent jury on the 
5th of November, 1794, by which event the corrupt 
and sanguinary Ministry of Mr. Pitt was defeated, 
and a brighter era commenced in the political con- 
dition of this country. 
1896.” 


On the back of the memorial is the follow- 
ing :— 

“Thomas Hardy lived to see a great part of his 
laudable and enlightened objects fulfilled by the 
yassing of The Reform Bill, which will ultimately 
ead to good and happy government. His memory 
will be cherished by every friend of freedom, piety, 
and moral rectitude. It will be recorded in the 
history of this great country, that by his excellent 
conduct through a long life, he demonstrated that 
the most humble in society, when guided by im- 
tegrity, and aided by perseverance and judgment, 
are sure to add to the happiness, and advance the 
liberties, of mankind. 

“ Placed 5th November, 1836, by A. G., J. B., and 
R. T. Repaired 1853.” 

Who were “A. G.,” “J. B.,” and “R. T.”? 
I think I can guess, but would like to know 
for a certainty. TENEBR*® would most likely 
find fuller information about Thomas Hardy 
in any of the political histories relating to 
the close of the eighteenth century. The 

‘State Trials’ might also be consulted ; and 
doubtless the invaluable ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography ’—to which we are so 
frequently referred in these columns, but to 
which, strange as it may appear (as in the 
parallel case of the ‘ Historical English Dic- 
tionary’), 7 some of the readers and ad- 
mirers of ‘N. & Q.’ have no ready access— 
contains a biograrhy of this admirable man. 
It is a pity that this pioneer of our nine- 
teenth-century liberties should be so far for- 
gotten as would appear to be the case. 

R. CLARK. 


(Hardy is noticed in * D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 357.] 


Matruew Wess (9 §. vi. 21, 42, 137).—I 
have received the following letter from a 


St. Petersburg correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ As 
it gives an independent character of Webb I 
think it is of comh interest :— 


Dear Sirr,—Quite unknown to you, I venture to 
send you a few lines referring to your interesting 
article, which evoked pleasant memories. I was 
only once in England, viz., in 1876, and I then met 
Capt. Webb at some rooms where a good band 
was playing. I was quite alone and very dull, and 
a few words which passed between us led to our 
passing a very pleasant evening together. I was 
auch struck by Mr, Webb's modest, almost nervous 
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manner, and [ don’t think Lever met a more gentle- 
manly young fellow: so unassuming, and so desirous 
of giving pleasure. He said not a word about his 
| swimming exploits, but asked me a great deal about 
the noble and friendly Russians, who have been so 
| wofully misunderstood by England. 

| I do not recollect when I ‘acquired the enclosed 
photo of Mr. Webb; he wears two medals, but I 
make them out. ‘“‘ With Sir John Bennett's 
compliments” is good fun. Perhaps the watch- 
and clock- maker regarded the Captain as a sort of 
fetish who would bring luck to his business, 
causing the sale to go on “‘swimmingly.” At ali 
events, the Captain got across the Channel like 
one o'clock. ours sincerely, 

H. E. M. 


The photo enclosed was issued as an ad- 
vertisement by Sir John Bennett. It is Ka 
three-quarter ‘face, looking to the left- 
swimming costume. One medal is yn 
identified by a reference to the drawing of it 
given in ‘Swimming,’ by Sinclair and Henry, 
1893, pp. 182, 206. It is the Stanhope gold 
medal. The other is probably that of the 
Liverpool Humane Society. The photo I 
shall preserve as a curiosity ; it shows Webb's 
extraordinary popularity. 

The saying “ like one o'clock” I have looked 
for in all the books of reference, but have not 
found any explanation of it. 

THomas. 


[‘* Go it like one o’clock ” is, or has been, familiar 


in the West Riding.) 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London.— 
Letter-Book B. Edited by Reginald R. Sharpe, 
D.C.L. (Privately printed.) 

Like the previous volume, for which see 9 S. iv. 

198, the present volume of the Letter-Books pre- 

served at the Guildhall is issued under the direction 

of the Library Committee of the Corporation of the 

City of London, and under the admirably competent 

care of Dr. Reginald Sharpe. Like it, too, it is 
principally occupied with recognizances contracted 
within the period covered, which extends, so far as 
these are concerned, from 1294 to 1312. As has before 
been said, these recognizances are interesting as 
illustrating the nature of the trade carried on between 
London and Gascony or elsewhere. The meaning 
of the names is often conjectural. Besace is thus 
supposed to be possibly Barsac [might it not even 
be 2). Monkuk, which appears several times, 
is taken for Montaigut, Puy de Déme, which does 
not seem too likely a guess. There are other Mon- 
taiguts. Malings is, “of course, Malines, and De 

Sancto Leverado may mean Saintfe] Livrade. If 

only for the sake of the names, this portion will 

repay study. An essay upon these would be a 

thing of much interest. Ditficult enough are some- 

times the English names, as when it has to be 
supposed that John de Montfort de Brambeleghe 
is of Bromley-by-Bow. The records of trials have 


an interest of their own, the authorities being 
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yecially severe upon those who frequent taverns 
after the hour of curfew. Giving short weight in 
bread is an offence constantly recurring, and the 
names are supplied of fraudulent “ millers who 
were drawn on hurdles through the ye | as far as 
Neugate and there replevished (7.e., redeemed by 
giving surety) for the peace of the lord the King.” 
Subsequently the pillory was substituted for the 
punishment of being drawn upon hurdles. The 
Coronership of London appertained to the office 
of the King’s Butler, and the King’s Butler was 
usually the City Chamberlain during the reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward The heading of a 
Coroner’s Roll is thus: “ Roll of misadventures and 
felonies that occurred in the City of London be- 
tween the Feast of St. Michael, anno 17 Edward I. 
2 1289], and the Feast of St. Michael following ; 
Stephen de Abyndone being the King’s Butler and 
Coroner of the City of London, John de Lleford his 
deputy, and John de Oxford and Adam de Sales- 
bury being Sheriffs.” More than one effort to get 
into their own hands the appointment of coroner 
was made by the citizens, who complained that 
that worthy “ n’est pas justisable par Mair, Aulder- 
mans, ne par autres Ministres d’icell.” Very curious 
information as to the procedure in the case of hold- 
ing an inquest is furnished, and there is much of 


interest as to the = of sanctuary and the re- | 


ay of the sheriffs for seeing that, during 
his forty days’ grace, the fugitive did not escape, 
which frequently he did. It is difficult to convey 
an idea of how much matter of antiquarian interest 
or value this volume contains. We can but com- 
mend it, like its predecessor, to the attention of 
our readers. 


Murray's Handy Classical Maps.—Germania, &c., 
Palestine, (Murray.) 

THESE admirably executed maps, several of which 
are presented on a single sheet, are likely to be of 
high utility to students, Biblical and other. If they 
were less liable to be torn or otherwise injured they 
would supply at a very low price—one shilling— 
works which may be consulted with much ad- 
vantage. 


Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Mrs. Pennell. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir seems a strange ambition to seek to cross, one 
after another, on a bicycle the principal passes 
between Switzerland and Italy. Mrs. Pennell has, 
however, carried it into execution, and has estab- 
lished, it seems, a record in so doing. While we 
do not greatly admire the feat she accomplishes, 
we own that she has written a readable book con- 
cerning her exploits, and that the illustrations by 
her husband with which it is accompanied con- 
stitute a further attraction. 


Mr. WILLIAM Suarp, the biographer of Rossetti, 
attempts in the Fortnightly an estimate of ‘The 
Dramas of Gabriele d’Annunzio.’ The praise be- 
stowed is warm, extravagant even, but it is not 
unmixed. Of the ‘Sogno d’ uno Mattino di Pri- 
mavera’ he says that there is perhaps “ nothing 
else in its kind that can be compared with” it. 
Yet he is prepared to find that some will hold it 
“an undramatic drama; a morbid motive morbidly 
worked out,” which indeed it is. There is, more- 
over, “‘a significant ignoring or a blindness to the 
culpability of the beautiful forlorn transgressor.” 
This is, in fact, the attitude of Signor d’Annunzio 
and his class towards most moral transgressors. 


Obligation to M. Maeterlinck, which for the rest 
is obvious enough, is acknowledged. Mr. W. B 
Yeats has a paper on ‘ Irish Witch Doctors,’ which 
shows these worthies as singularly in earnest in 
their occupations, and fully convinced of the reality 
of the powers they claim. Whether Mr. Yeats 
himself is equally convinced we are not able to say. 
To students of folk-lore his paper will be cndentle 
attractive. It casts a bright light upon the cer- 
titude of the Irish peasant as to the existence 
within his immediate neighbourhood of a spiritual 
race kindred with himself in very many respects, 
though but occasionally revealed to the senses of 
the tew, and shows how this belief, which is, as it 
seems, ineradicable, lives side by side with Chris- 
tianity. The stories concerning intimacy with 
““the others,” as the fairy folk are called, are of 
deep interest. Col. W. Hughes Hallett enters into 
| the strife concerning ‘ The Staging of Shakespeare,’ 
| and takes the side of Mr. Sidney Lee as opposed to 
that of Mr. Tree. Mr. Frederic Lees deals with 
‘Some Writers on War.’ Mr. Malcolm Mecllwraith 
| presents judicial views on ‘The Delagoa Bay Arbi- 
| tration.’—In the Nineteenth Century Sir Herbert 
| Maxwell undertakes, under the title ‘Our Allies 
at Waterloo,’ a defence of those Netherlandish 
participants in the tight whose conduct has been 
the object of special attack by Thackeray “and a 
| host of more negligible writers.” To a certain 
extent his very readable paper is a reply to 
strictures upon his recent work upon Waterloo, 
with which we are unacquainted. Mr. Murray 
Guthrie writes on *The South African War 
Hospitals,’ and gives some terrible pictures of the 
sights which he witnessed. Neither sneers nor 
indignation will meet the arraignment he brings. 
Too nearly approaching the political are his con- 
clusions for us to quote them, strong as is the 
temptation so to do. Mr. Reginald A. Skelton’s 
| ‘Statistics of Suicide’ are of pregnant interest. 
The work he has undertaken has been thoroughly 
carried out, and though we do not feel always dis- 
posed to — his explanations, the facts that he 
quotes are of great value. The increase in the 
rate of suicide in France is saddening. From 98 in 
the million in 1841 to 1860 it mounted up to 212 
in 1885 to 1888. The highest rate is in Saxony, 333 
per million; the lowest [reland, 22. Denmark 
comes second with 259 per million, and Switzerland 
third with 220. England and Wales, in spite of all 
that has been written about the supposed tendency 
to suicide, reach only 78. Among the writer’s con- 
clusions we find that “‘ suicide is not a particular 
form of insanity,” and that “insanity is ton often 
the cause of suicide than is commonly supposed.” 
Mr. W. J. Fletcher writes on ‘The Traditional 
“British Sailor,”’ and Mr. Langton Douglas on 
‘The Maiolica of Siena.’ ‘The Oldest Picture- 
Book of All’ is the fanciful title assigned by Mr. E. 
Walter Maunder to the starlit sky.—‘ In the Game- 
land our Fathers Lost’ in Scrilner’s is a record of 
travel and sport in British Columbia. It has good 
illustrations from photographs by the author, Mr. 
Frederic Irland. “* Our fathers” in this case applies 
to the inhabitants of the United States, and not to 
Englishmen, and a curious tale is told of the 
manner in which the country came to be British. 
‘With Arctic Highlanders’ depicts the Esquimaux. 
Among the numerous illustrations from photo- 
Pp it supplies are pictures of some good- 
ing Danish-Esquimaux women and children. 


Mr. Spears’s ‘The Slave Trade in America,’ of 
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which the second portion appears, gives harrowing 
details of the atrocities committed. ‘A Persona 
Retrospect of James Russell Lowell,’ by Mr. W. D. 
Howells, has great interest and will be closely | 
studied in England. “Tito” furnishes a quaint | 
and sympathetic account of Coyote life. ‘The 
Point of View’ compares French cynisme with | 
English and American hypocrisy.— The frontis- 
piece to the Pall Mall consists of a  photo- 
ravure of Bouguereau’s ‘Cupid’s Holiday.’ ‘The 
ertford House Collections,’ constituting the 
princely bequest of Lady Wallace to the nation, 
are deomined by the late Charles Yriarte. How far 
these priceless collections go in securing a complete 
and uninterrupted sequence of the works of the great 
masters is now generally known. Among the pic- 
tures reproduced in illustration are two W atteaus, 
Romney's ‘ Mrs. Robinson,’ an exquisite interior 
of De Mocshe, a ‘Holy Family and St. John’ of 
Murillo, a beautiful Cuyp, two Rembrandts, a 
characteristic Fragonard, and Greuze’s ‘ Inno- 
cence.’ Inverary Castle is described by the 
Rev. A. H. Malan, and has many good illus- 
trations by the author of the editice and the 
neighbourhood. ‘London Woods’ has some ad- 
mirable designs by Mr. Clough Bromley. In ‘ Ex- 
Libris’ Mr. Henley has much that is interest- 
ing and striking to say concerning Borrow. Mr. 
Street writes on Miss Marie Corelli.—No. VI. 
of Mrs. Margaret L. Woods's ‘Pastels from 
Spain’ deals in the Cornhill with the portraits 
ot Goya, a sort of Spanish Benvenuto Cellini, 
whose bizarre and romantic life is as remark- 
able as his achievement in art. A ‘Journal of a 
Tour in the North of Europe in 1825-26’ gives 
expression to some rather startling opinions. We 
thus hear concerning Stockholm, the Northern 
Venice: “The streets are for the most part 
narrow, badly paved, and very dirty. No capital 
have seen contains so few good houses.” 
An interesting account is given in it of a Russian 
émeute. Mr. Braine has an interesting description 
of ‘Elephant Hunting (Capture) in Siam.’ Mr. 
W.d. Fletcher depicts the melancholy fate of Sir 
Thomas Troubridge (Nelson’s Troubridge). Mr. 
Aflalo contributes an excellent account of * Fishes 
and their Meals,’ and Mr. McDonagh describes 
U’Connell’s one duel.—We do not plenarily accept 
the estimate of Milton as seen in his sonnets which 
Mr. George Serrell sends to Temple Bar, but the 
idea of writing on the subject is good. ‘A Batch 
of Famous Love-Letters’ gives some curious speci- 
mens of “fine writing” by Burns and Byron, and 
some despairing outcries to Fanny Brawne by John 
Keats. The paper containing these is readable. 
*La Mer Douce’ is the title of a good article 
descriptive of the fresh-water sea of the Hurons 
and of aspects of Canadian life. ‘A Court Beauty’ 
deals with Mary Villiers, Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox. It gives, chiefly from the ‘ Memoirs 
of Madame D’Aulnoy,’ a vivacious account of a 
delightful child and a rather detestable wonian. 
—To the Gentleman's Mr. E. E. Morris sends an 
account of Dr. John Hawkesworth, the friend of 
Johnson and the historian to some extent of Capt. 
Cook. Under the title ‘Arctic Co-operation’ Mr. 


E. W. Lowry describes life in Archangel. ‘Medizval 
West Pyrenean Women’ depicts curious customs 
prevailing among the Béarnais and the Basques. ‘In 
the Country’ is a pleasing description of natural 
objects. —‘ Kingship in the Nineteenth Century’ in 


Longman’s describes the revival of the belief in 


royalty since the period when all the world seemed 
drifting into republicanism. Much is said con- 
cerning the monarchs of Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, but nothing concerning our own queen. 
Mlle. dq Lespinasse is discussed under the heading 
*The Women of the Salons.’ She is credited with 
one signal utterance, ‘It is only the bored and the 
stupid who need to be rich.” From materials 
supplied him by his readers Mr. H. G. Hutchinson 
contributes a ‘ Second Essay on Dreams.’ In‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang defends Tennyson’s 
early workmanship, and praises, among other 
phrases, 


The troublous autumn’s sallow gloom. 


Is this remotely suggested by Collins’s “sallow 
autumn ” in the * Ode to Evening’ ?—In the English 
Illustrated Mr. Machray begins ‘The Story of the 
Duel.” The subject offers many opportunities. 
Among many illustrations to the present part one 
shows the challenge to Henry, Duke of Hereford, of 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, celebrated in 
‘Richard LL,’ and a second the famous coup de 
Jarnac. ‘Down the Valley’ is a pleasant article 
pleasantly illustrated. ‘Signs that Survive’ has 
antiquarian interest. Other readable papers are 
‘The Highest Houses in the Kingdom,’ ‘Some 
Famous English Vines,’ and a translation of 
Nordau’s ‘Cant and Humbug.’ The sources of 
*Mythical Men, Tales of Monsters, &c.,’ are easil 

traced. ‘Swords of Renown’ deals rather wit 

weapons of state than those of famous warriors, 
——~ and the like, which are, indeed, not easily 
ound. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Hipernia (“‘ Vice-Admirals”).—See 9 S. v. 149, 
252, 325, 384, 461, January to June of the present 
year. 

F. J. Canpy (“Gipsy Names”).—We have no 
such heading, and, as you give no references, we do 
not know to what your communication is intended 
as a reply. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exeeption. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE 
THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 
. THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENA UM for September 1 contains Articles on 

MR. LANG on PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

The SIX SYSTEMS of INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The BARONETAGE. 

CARDIFF RECORDS. 

The SEVEN ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 

A HISTORY of HUNGARY. 

OXFORDSHIRE 

NEW NOVELS :—A Daughter of Witches; Under Fate's Wheel. 

BOOKS for TOURISTS. 

SPANISH LITERATURE. 

ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY. 

MUNICIPAL HISTORY 

GAELIC LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. NIETZSCHE; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; NANCY 
of CHIGWELL ROW; The NEGRO ELEMENT in ENGLISH; 
The LIBRARIANS’ CONGRESS in PARIS; Prof. H. SIDGWICK. 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Recent Literature ; Dr. John Anderson; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 25 contains Articles on 


The OXFORD MISSION to CALCUTTA, 

BRISTOL in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

TWO YOUNG DUTCHMEN in the PARIS of MAZARIN. 

A NEW HISTORY of GREECE 

UPPER WHARFEDALE 

fhe NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

GREGOROVIUS'S HISTORY of KOME. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Gateless Harrier ; The Web of Life ; Mis'ess Joy 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

BOOKS on the EAST 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The COMING PU are SEASON, The NOTTINGHAM REGIS- 
TERS; The ITALIAN ENGL ISH BOUKS of FORTUNE; 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’ HO MICROPHILUS "? NOT. 
from PARIS; HISTORICAL MANU: SCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


POEM BY A. C. SWINBURNE. 
HAWTHORN ‘TIDE, 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Chemical Li Math 1 Congress at Paris 
English Pseudo-Totems Astronomical Notes; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Recumbent Eftigies ; Year-Book of the Royal Prussian | F!NE ARCS :—Gothic Art; Library Table; Mr. T. Faed; Cambrian 


Collections ; Library Table; The Archwological Societies , British 
Archeological Association ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip: Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for August 15 contains Articles on 

The CAMPAIGN of 1815. 

The PARISH of PRESTUN. 

A HISTORY of HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 

KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

An AMERICAN GENERAL of the LAST CENTURY 

NEW NOVELS:—A Gift from the Grave; The Belle of Toorak ; 
Merciless Love; The Flick of Fortune; Juggling Fortune; The 
Sin of Atlantis. 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE 

BOOKS on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

REPRINTS of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OXFORD TYPOGRAPHY; CHARLES STURT; SIMON TRIPP; 
‘OLD MORTALITY’; CHELSEA; An AUTOBIOGRAPHY in 
VERSE; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; The TRUTH- | 
FULNESS of IRISH KECORDS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Slavery as an Ancient and Modern 
Ships; Zoological I | Notes; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Autobiography of ‘an Wilkinson Wallis; Library 
Table ; Architectural Literature; The First Egyptian Dynasty ; 
Brass Corn Measures; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Recent Publications; New Music; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Recent Plays ; Gossip. 


Archwological Association ; Gossip 
MUSIC :—New Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN2UM for August 11 contains Articles on 

The PRESENT CRISIS in CHINA. 

PRINCE RUPERT. 

BYRON'S LETTERS. 

M. WEIL’S GREEK STUDIES. 

MKS. GASKELL’S BIOGRAPHY of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

SOCIAL LIFE in the ARMY. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Mesmerists; The Goddess; The Uttermost 
Farthing ; The Voice of the People; The Avenging of Ruthanna ; 
The Descent of the Duchess; Fitzjames. 

BOOKS for TUURISTS. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

The LANGUAGES of AFRICA and NORTH AMERICA. 

SHORT STORIES. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The CONGRESS of the — at PARIS; SALE; The IRISH 
LANGUAGE in the ELEMENTAKY SCHOOLS ; * ALICE'S 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Birds of Library Table; Geographical 
Notes, Astronomical Notes: Goss sip. 

FINE ARTS :—History of Gothic Art in England; Library Table; 
Archeological Journals; Egyptological Kooks; British Archweo- 
logical Association at Leicester ; Ary Kenran; Gossi Pp. 

MUSIC :—Kecent Publications ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The McKee Library ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. __ (9S. VI. Serr. 8, 1900. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 


LIBRARY COPIES 


REVIEWS, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 


PER 

Argosy ... ane an on we 7 Longman’s ese one 5 0 
Blackwood's ove ese exe ose ons 13 Macmillan’s _... eco ow eco wo 6 
Century .. in 10 National Review aos oe one ose wo 
Contemporary Review ove cee ese one «. 16 Nineteenth Century .. on ose 160 
Cornhill .. = 7 6] Pall Mall ooo ooo ow 8 
English liiustrated one on .. O| Revue des Deux Mondes_ .... we ome 
Review ... ose 16 0 | Seribner’s on eve om ose ese wo 
Harper's . one 9 Temple Bar 716 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living cullhentie 0 near the Bookstalls to 


have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H S MIT H & 8S ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, as a 


a@ 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 19, 20, 21,and 22... Coch 8 6 .. 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... eve eve eco oe ove ove ove ove 80436 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 ose ose ose ooo ove eee one ove BE 
2 vols. for 1892 one ose O. 3 6 

CASSELL'S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. "Tilustrated .. in 
—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated . 26 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of SCIBNCK, ond ARTS. Vol for 1992... 90... 3 6 
Wool. for 1893 ... 90... 3 6 

— —— Vol. for 1895 ... 90. 3 6 
— Vol. for 1896 ... 
Vol. for 1897 ... 90..36 

Vol. for 1898 ... one one 90... 3 6 

QUIVER VOLUME, November, 1897, to April, 1598 ove ose “os ove ove 
May to Uctober, 1898 ove ese eve ove ooo 2 6 
— November, 1898, to April, 
May to October, 1899 - 26 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 76 3G 
90. 26 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1595, 1896, 1897, and 1898 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge, 
Prospectus of Terms, Sc., sent free upon } application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
ane Published by 
, 1900. 
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